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masses of hot water 


— its electric / 


Modern wives know that 
there’s always plenty of hot 
water when the _heater’s 
electric. An immersion 
heater in the hot water tank 
provides lovely hot baths for 
everyone without any fuss or 
bother. An electric sink 
heater means instant, piping 
hot water for washing up. 
There’s no waste of heat at 
all—that’s one of the reasons 
why electric water heaters 
are 

wonderfully cheap to run! 





Ask about 
the best methods 
of water heating 

at your 


Electricity 
Service 
Centre 
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Halt! Major 


WHEN AFTER traversing a lot of 
twisty narrow lanes you come on a 
new main road signposted for the 
direction in which you want to go, it 
is correct to stop and study it for a 
moment before taking it. But if you 
sit there in the car all day you won’t 
reach your destination till after dark, 
and you will be an obstruction to the 
traffic behind you. 

This might be a parable of the 
international town-planning move- 
ment in its approach to the problem 
of the great cities. Decongestion and 
dispersal opens itself out as a com- 
modious new route, and the drivers 
of the huddle of cars in the lanes are 
impressed by the fact that the leading 
British car has ventured into this 
rg td and is moving slowly along 

. They watch it with mingled ad- 
lentes hope, and suspicion. The 


Road Ahead 


road is too wide, too obvious: some 
think there must be a catch in it. How 
far is it made up? Is the surface con- 
solidated ? Are there enough petrol 
pumps on it? Why is the British car 
travelling at such a timid pace?... 

Some drivers despair of getting 
out of the hesitant queue, and hope 
only for temporary rest in a lay-by. 
Others say: After all, there is excite- 
ment in driving along these choked 
and charming alleyways; besides, the 
skill we have so painfully acquired will 
be wasted on a wide open road. And 
at the end of the queue patient driver- 
philosophers are found who idealize 
the labyrinth in which they find 
themselves: Modern Motor-Man, 
they discover, revels in the warmth 
and sociality of the traffic-block, is 
adapted physiologically to a diet of 
carbon monoxide, and will feel lost 
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and unhappy if he can accelerate 
without restraint. 

Some of them rather ingeniously 
suggest (though the matter calls for 
““more research’’) that the British car 
is slowing down because the driver 
is suffering from an excess of Sub- 
topian oxygen—a type of atmosphere 
tolerable only by non-urban, that is 
uncivilized, savages. 

The trends of thought that this 
parable caricatures were all in evi- 
dence at the twenty-third Inter- 
national Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Congress at Vienna in July. 
Planners all over the world are pro- 
foundly disturbed by the continued 
growth in population of the great 
cities. The official British policy of 
putting a limit to their outward ex- 
pansion by green belts is universally 
approved, and there is widespread 
support for the idea of lessening their 
internal density and moving out some 
of their industry and people. The new 
towns experiment is therefore being 
watched with intense interest, and 
there is no doubt at all that there is a 
growing desire, and in some coun- 
tries a real determination, to follow 
Britain’s lead. 

There is a serious defect in the 
present balance of planning thought. 
‘The traffic and car-parking problem 
touches a more politically articulate 
class than the housing density prob- 
lem; and planners respond to the 
more effective pressures. Everywhere, 
therefore, there is a disposition to seek 
relief of traffic congestion by an in- 
ternal regrouping of workplaces and 
dwellings that will reduce daily 
journeys without involving the diffi- 
cult task of checking the inflow of 
persons and industries. The planning 
idealisms of order and appearance 
are widening their appeal. ‘The ideal- 
ism of the family house is in recess at 
the moment: the world needs again a 
housing standards movement such as 
was led by Sir Raymond Unwin. 
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Vienna itself is almost a perfect 
symbol of metropolitan glories and 
evils. Its magnificent monumental 
buildings, its spacious squares, its 
wealth of fine shops, its rich cultural 
facilities, and its wonderful natural 
surroundings provide the most power- 
ful arguments for the great city. But 
its 83 per cent of tenements of one or 
two rooms, its dark medieval streets, 
and its drab spread of uninteresting 
buildings over a vast area, together 
with the inevitable reactions from its 
congestion in the form of huge num- 
bers of sanitary but inhuman walk-up 
flats and the miserable sprawl of 
shacks that spoil its immediate sub- 
urbs, illustrate all the arguments 
against the great city. 

It is sad to think that even the in- 
numerable cafés, restaurants, beer- 
cellars, and wine gardens that, with its 
historical and cultural assets, make 
Vienna one of the most delightful of 
all cities for the tourist, are a function 
of the inadequacy ofits dwellings. But 
if there were a change in municipal 
policy and a return to the building of 
more family houses with gardens, 
Vienna would push out to a greater 
distance the green belt and unbuilt- 
on woods that are its chief saving 
grace and to which its people resort 
daily in their thousands. Here, as 
everywhere, the choice is between 
three policies : excessive building den- 
sity, suburban expansion, or some 
dispersal to other towns. 

Planning fashion all over the world 
has set firmly against suburban ex- 
pansion—though it still goes on 
merrily in too many places. Metro- 
politan idealists are again preaching 
Rationalized Congestion. The sound 
answer, however, remains: city limi- 
tation, deconcentration, and _ in- 
dustrial and business dispersal to 
smaller towns. The actual, as well as 
the psychological, traffic block will 
not be cleared until the planners 
decidedly take this major road. 
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A “NEW TOWN” IN HOLLAND 


This article describes a very important scheme, now officially 


adopted, for the planned expansion of three towns having a 
population of 46,000 to a centre of 150,000. . 


spade, but less so to call a new 

town a new town, at least in a 
foreign country. In Britain, there is 
the magic wand of the New Towns 
Act. If you are building under the 
Act, your town will be a “‘new town’’, 
even if you start with an existing town 
of considerable size. If, on the other 
hand, your town is built under the 
Town Development Act, it will have 
no claim to the “‘new town” title, not 
even if you were to build it from 
scratch. I may be wrong, of course, 
but such is the impression as seen 
from the North Sea. 

In the Netherlands we have to do 
without a New Towns Act. So I really 
feel at a loss whether to present our 
future Ijmond town as a new town 
or as an expanded town. The eventual 
population makes not a bad show at 
all: some 150,000. A new town centre 
and all that stuff are part of the play. 
But I must confess that the operation 


[ Is quite simple to call a spade a 


starts with an existing population of 


46,000, spread over one middle- 
sized town (Beverwijk) and two small 
ones (Heemskerk and Velsen-Noord). 
Well, let’s call it a new town all the 
same! 


The Underlying Facts 


Among these is, first of all, the 
proximity of the North Sea Canal, 
the waterway connecting the Ij at 
Amsterdam and the port of that city 
with the North Sea (both Ijmuiden 
and Ijmond mean: Ij-mouth). 

Next the rapid expansion of the 
blast furnaces, steelworks, and affiliat- 


by J. VINK 


ed industries in the dune belt on the 
north bank. When developed into a 
full-grown wholly integrated steel 
mill of modern size, this basic in- 
dustry will reach an employment 
figure of some 20,000. Besides, there 
are already other big industries (e.g. 
a papermill). Additional factories 
based on female labour, service in- 
dustries, etc. will be attracted during 
the process. All this might account 
for an increase of the total population 
in the region (north and south bank) 
from 85,000 to about 225,000 within 
three decades or so. 

Lastly, the Ijmond region forms 
part of the ring-shaped cluster of 
towns in the central west of our coun- 
try which we like to call the “‘conur- 
bation Holland” (urban population 
at presentsome 4 million, in 1980 some 
5-54 million). For reasons of de- 
congestion our planning policy aims 
at an outward expansion of the ring. 
This implies for the Ijmond region a 
development to the north, rather 
than a further considerable growth 
of Ijmuiden on the south bank of 
the canal. So a number of 50,000 
people was allocated to the south and 
the remaining 175,000 to the north 
(or to towns outside the region if 
necessary). 


The Administrative Set-up 

The territory of the region is 
divided among three municipalities, 
all belonging to the province of 
Northern Holland. 

The planning proposals for the 
present development were given in 
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Situation of the Ijmond region in the conglomeration of western Holland (rough, but on 
the whole minimum approximation for 1980). Arrows indicate outward expansion already in 
progress (black) or planned for (white). 


very broad outline by the joint 
planning board for the western part 
of the country. This is an advisory 
body established by the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Housing in 1950. 
Members are high-ranking officers of 
six ministries, two representatives of 
each of the three western provinces 
(members of the provincial executive 
bodies) and one representative of 
each of the three largest towns 
(aldermen of Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, and The Hague). The board is 
presided over by the chairman of the 
standing committee for national phy- 
sical planning; the director of the 
National Physical Planning Service 
acts as secretary. 


After consulting the Cabinet on the 
proposals for Ijmond, the Minister 
passed them on to the provincial 
authorities of Northern Holland to 
be worked out in the framework of 
a regional plan. The province co- 
operated on a voluntary basis in the 
finest possible way. A good deal of the 
work was done in a small working 
party, composed of provincial and 
national planning officers, district 
officers of the most interested minis- 
tries, and the planning consultants of 
the three municipalities in question. 
The result of this voluntary inter- 
action was a draft regional plan for 
the region north of the canal, which 
largely could be seen as a common 
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achievement on the technical level. 
The development on the south bank 
will be dealt with in a separate plan 
for the Haarlem region. 

The Ijmond plan was accepted 
without major alterations by the 
provincial planning committee and 
the provincial executive body. Apart 
from the public inspection under the 
Planning Act, special hearings were 
held for the municipal authorities, 
the industrialists, and the agricultural 
and other interested parties. The 
number of complaints lodged with the 
provincial authorities was thirty-six. 
After being carefully reconsidered 
the plan was brought before the 
Provincial States (legislative coun- 
cil) this spring; it was adopted as a 
statutory regional plan on 20 March 
1956 with a great majority of votes. 

Now the Crown has to decide on 
approval. 


The Plan 


The general layout (see plan) 
results from the geographical con- 
ditions and the dominating position 
of the basic industry. Some 1,500 
acres north of the Ijmuiden locks are 
exclusively allocated to the blast fur- 
naces and steelworks. Eventually this 
industrial development will overstep 
the road between Beverwijk and the 
small seaside resort Wijk aan Zee 
(where a green corridor will be kept) 
and abut against the provincial 
water catchment area in the dunes 
north of Wijk aan Zee. Affiliated 
chemical industries which might 
cause nuisance will get a location 
south-east of Beverwijk (the prevail- 
ing winds are south-westerly). Land 
for other industries is allocated in a 
rather restricted amount in order to 
avoid an unacceptable congestion. 
Even so, the density of population in 
the region will average above 5,000 
per square mile. 

The residential development is 


concentrated mainly north-east of 
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Beverwijk. The reasons are twofold: 
saving as much as possible of the 
existing and potential horticultural 
land (lying mostly just inward of the 
dunes) and avoiding the worst effects 
of air pollution. From this latter point 
of view, I frankly admit, the chosen 
solution is no ideal one. Other possi- 
bilities—among them an entirely 
new town in the dunes—have been 
seriously considered, but all in all the 
choice had to be made for the develop- 
ment of Beverwijk as shown in the 
plan. In this position, the future town 
will lean against the railway line 
Haarlem-Alkmaar and the trunk 
road now under construction from the 
Velsen tunnel (to be opened in 1957) 
northward to Alkmaar and _ the 
Zuiderzee enclosing dam. 

a —ort -_- —— eee 


Concentration or Deconcentration? 


The regional plan is not meant to 
cover the full scope of the possible in- 
dustrial development right now, but 
only the first two phases. The town 
then will hold a population of about 
120,000, Beverwijk and Heemskerk 
still lying apart. In a later phase 
there might be a further expansion as 
indicated on the map. Then Heems- 
kerk will be fully absorbed and the 
capacity of the whole will be 140,000 
to 150,000. In all phases quite a num- 
ber of the prospective population 
will have to—or like to—commute 
(if I may use this Americanism) to 
towns outside the region. Some 
people even think this should be 
preferred: the question of concentra- 
tion or deconcentration is clearly be- 
coming a topic in this country. ‘To my 
mind, at least in the western pro- 
vinces, conditions are such that we 
cannot do without a limited con- 
centration. 

Much more could be said, of course, 
but for the rest the map should speak 
for itself. It shows (more in detail 
than the official regional plan and 
slightly varying from the municipal 
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plans now being worked out) the 
general structure of the town. The 
dominating feature will be the new 
town centre of a very modern con- 
ception, to be developed on both 
sides of a central thoroughfare lead- 
ing to the main rail and road con- 
nections. The present centre of 
Beverwijk has a certain charm but 
cannot be adequately equipped for 
the whole future town; besides it is 
too eccentric. It will serve as a sub- 
centre for the southern part of the 
town. 


Implementing the Plan 


The regional plan, once approved 
by the Crown, must be taken over and 
worked out by the municipalities. 
Theirs, too, will be the main re- 
sponsibility for the actual develop- 
ment. Interposing a special body for 
this purpose, like the British new 
towns corporations, would be very 
much contrary to the deeply-rooted 
feeling of municipal self-government. 
Amalgamation of the three munici- 
palities is thought premature. On the 
other hand, the matter cannot be 
left entirely to separate action of the 
existing authorities. So the Home 
Minister has decided to introduce an 
administrative Ijmond Bill, establish- 
ing an advisory joint board for the 
region and giving special powers to 
the provincial authorities. 

Even apart from the boundary 
question (as touchy a matter over 
here as it is reported to be in the 
United Kingdom!) the municipali- 
ties have by no means an easy job. 
It takes something for Beverwijk— 
mentally, administratively, and tech- 
nically—to change over from a market 
town of 25,000 to an industrial city of 
possibly 150,000. It takes even more 
to bring home to the people the idea 
of a forthcoming social revolution: 
the shift from a quiet rural-agri- 
cultural community dominated by 
the market-gardeners to a bustling 
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city life dominated by a class of new- 
comers. 


Disturbance of Local Interests 


On the whole, the municipal 
authorities accept the challenge. 
They are trying to imbue the local 
thinking with the vision of a quite 
different future and, simultaneously, 
to smoothe down the most poignant 
consequences for the agricultural 
land-users who are in danger of 
being swept away by the incoming 
tide of industry and town expansion. 
A feature worth mentioning in this 
respect is the establishing of a joint 
estate agency by the municipalities 
of Beverwijk and Heemskerk. The 
aim is to facilitate the acquisition of 
land for building purposes as well as 
the shifting of market-gardeners to 
other land allocated to permanent 
agricultural use. 

Thanks to the interaction in the 
provincial working party the muni- 
cipal planners kept step with the 
regional scheme right from the be- 
ginning. So the development plans 
for the new town centre and for the 
first neighbourhood to be _ built 
(““Oosterwijk”’; planning consultant, 
Jhr Ir J. de Ranitz) were well under 
way even before the regional plan 
had reached its final stage. Shortly 
the detailed plans for ““Oosterwijk” 
(one for the Beverwijk and one for the 
Heemskerk part of the site) will be 
laid down for public inspection: the 
initial step to the joint development 
of the neighbourhood. Right here 
the administrative machinery will be 
put to a crucial test! 


A Modern Shopping Centre 


The new town shopping centre 
will be developed by Beverwijk only. 
The leading idea is that of a rectangu- 
lar shopping centre mainly reserved 
for pedestrians, but lying across (and 
above) the central thoroughfare of 
the town. The latter is proposed to be 
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at a lower level and will give access on 
both sides to parking courts at the 
same low level in between the shop- 
ping promenades. So the modern 
conception of a pedestrian shopping 
centre can be combined with the 
possibility of traffic and parking in 
the very heart of the city. Restaur- 
ants, cinemas, and civic, commercial. 
and cultural buildings are grouped 
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around the shopping area. They will 
be served by roads and squares giving 
a direct access to vehicle traffic, but 
forming no essential part of the 
thoroughfare-system. ‘Through traffic 
will skirt the town centre, not cross it, 

It may be interesting to watch the 
further events of this new town experi- 
ment as compared with the remark- 
able achievements across the Channel. 


Western Hemlock 


Increasing quantities of Western 
Hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) are be- 
ing planted both by the Forestry 
Commission and by private land- 
owners, but it is still a rare or little- 
known species to the ordinary man. 
Landscape gardeners, however, have 
long been pleased by its grace 


and beauty: considerable plantations 


have been made at both Bodnant and 
Stourhead. This tree at Stourhead is 
over 110 feet tall and is one of the 
largest (perhaps the largest) in 
England. 

Western hemlock was introduced 
to Great Britain from Western Cana- 
da, where it attains heights of 200 
feet, in 1851. J. D. U. W. 
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The contention, confirmed by official inquiries, that the value of 


food from gardens at low housing densities exceeds the value of food 


produced on farmland of average quality has been met by the con- 


tention that the comparison should be with market-gardening land, 


not with average farmland. The two views are studied in this 


article. 


Exeter last year, Sir James 

Turner, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, referred to 
the controversy about the extent to 
which garden produce compensates 
for the loss of agricultural produce 
when farmland is taken for housing. 
He advanced an ingenious argument, 
purporting to demolish the thesis that 
the value of the fruit and vegetables 
grown in gardens more than makes 
up for the loss of farm output when 
the density of development is reason- 
ably low. I have been expecting to see 
the fallacies on which this argument 
was based exposed by abler pens than 
mine. That hope, however, has been 
disappointed ; and it would, I feel, be 
a pity to let Sir James go on thinking 
he had got away with it. 


AN A land-use conference held in 


Value of Produce from Gardens 


The background of the thesis in 
question is, I assume, too familiar to 
readers of TOWN AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING to need detailed recapitu- 
lation here. The main sources— 
indeed, almost the only sources—of 
factual information about the value 
of garden produce are the reports of 
two inquiries carried out by the re- 
search section of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. The 
first, based on the National Food 
Survey, showed that the retail value 
of the food grown (and actually con- 
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sumed) on an average acre of resi- 
dential property in 1952 exceeded by 
about 50 per cent the wholesale 
value of the food grown on an aver- 
age acre of farmland. The second 
survey, conducted with the help of 
five local planning authorities, show- 
ed that the proportion of a housing 
acre devoted to food production in- 
creased as the density of development 
was reduced. Assuming that the retail 
value of farm produce averages 50 
per cent more than its wholesale 
value, the combined effect of these 
two studies is to show that when you 
build houses on farmland at normal 
densities you maintain the value of its 
food output, and when you build at 
lower than normal densities you in- 
crease it. It should be added that the 
first inquiry’s figures for the value of 
garden produce were residual figures, 
and therefore subject to wide fluctua- 
tions from year to year; and that they 
did not include things like eggs and 
honey, or produce of any kind sold or 
given away. 


Wholesale or Retail Value? 


Sir Frederic Osborn has pointed 
out that, strictly speaking, one ought 
to compare the retail value of garden 
produce with the wholesale, not the 
retail, value of farm produce, because 
all the distributive costs incurred in 
getting food from the farm to the shop 
are saved when the food is grown in 
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one’s own garden. That is perfectly 
true; but if we are going to be strict 
about it, we should go a lot further 
than that. We should deduct from 
the wholesale value of farm produce 
the value of the labour and capital 
that has already gone into its pro- 
duction before it leaves the farm, be- 
cause the use of this labour and 
capital for food production has de- 
prived the community of what it 
would have produced if it had been 
otherwise employed, whereas the 
labour and capital used in gardening 
has no alternative productive use: 
deprive your gardener of his garden 
and he spends his time and money 
hitting a little ball round a golf course. 
And if we are going to be really strict 
we should add to the retail value of 
garden produce the value of the 
jumpers the gardener’s wife knits in 
the time she would otherwise have to 
waste in queueing up at the green- 
grocer’s. But there is no need to de- 
ploy the full strength of the economic 
case for low-density house-building 
as a means of increasing the value of 
our food output, and so reducing the 
cost of food imports. Make any con- 
cession you like and you still have an 
ample margin in hand. 


What Farm Produce is Lost? 


Unless, that is to say, Sir James 
Turner is right. He first pointed out, 
quite properly, that when you take 
farmland for houses you often also 
take more farmland for associated 
purposes—factories, schools, and so 
on—which do not usually produce 
food ; so that the food output per acre, 
in value terms, of a whole new town 
will be less than that of its residential 
area, and may even be less than that 
of the farmland lost by the building of 
it. That is true, but does not alter 
the fact that if you are building a new 
town or neighbourhood on farmland 
anyway, and the question is at what 
density its houses should be built, the 
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higher the density you choose the 
greater will be the loss of food pro- 
duction. 

But the real point, Sir James went 
on, ‘is whether the figure of £67 10s, 
per acre” (for garden produce) “‘is a 
fair one, and whether the comparison 
with farm produce is fair. Of course 
the two products are not in fact com- 
parable. It is, of course, wrong to 
compare the retail value of garden 
produce with the value of agri- 
cultural produce. The only true com- 
parison would be between the value 
of garden produce and the output of 
market-garden land. 

“The latest authoritative figures 
in this connection show that the 
average ‘at farm’ value per acre of 
fruit and vegetables produced on 
horticultural holdings was in the 
region of £350. The validity of this 
comparison does not depend on the 
assumption that only market-garden 
land will be taken. An example will 
illustrate this. If a hundred acres of 
ordinary farmland are taken for hous- 
ing purposes, the total retail value of 
fruit and vegetable production from 
gardens may increase by something 
over £6,000. This will release land at 
present used for horticulture. How- 
ever, the ‘at farm’ value per acre of 
fruit and vegetables grown commer- 
cially being £350, the area released 
will be less than 17 acres. There will, 
therefore, be less than 17 acres avail- 
able for replacing the farm produce 
lost through taking a 100 acres for 
housing.” 


Does Market-Gardening Decline? 


Now, this would indeed be a for- 
midable argument if its basic assump- 
tion were true. Its basic assumption is 
that when people are given a chance 
to grow fruit and vegetables in their 
own gardens they don’t eat any more 
fruit and vegetables than they did 
before, when they had to buy them 
all in the shops; nor, on the other 
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GRAPH I : AREA UNDER MARKET GARDEN CROPS (EXCLUDING POTATOES): ENGLAND & WALES 
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hand, do they spend any less on im- 
ported fruit and vegetables; they just 
reduce their expenditure on British 
market-garden produce by anamount 
exactly corresponding to the retail 
value of what they grow in their own 
gardens. If that were in fact what did 
happen, the result would be what Sir 
James says it is—that as much market- 
garden land as was formerly needed 
to produce the fruit and vegetables 
that are no longer bought would be 
“released’’ and would revert to agri- 
culture. 

But is this in fact what does 
happen? If it were, the area under 
market-garden crops in this country 
would be declining at the rate— 
according to Sir James’s figures—of 
17 acres for every 100 taken from 
agriculture for housing. And if, as Sir 
James has so often told us, agriculture 
is and has been for years losing 
50,000 acres a year to urban develop- 
ment, the decline in the area devoted 


tomarket-gardencrops would amount 
to over 4,000 acres a year, assuming 
that half the urban development was 
housing. But what has actually hap- 
pened? The acreage under market- 
garden crops (excluding potatoes, 
which are almost entirely a farm 
crop) fluctuated round about 278,000 
in the five years before the war; it had 
shot up, as might be expected, to over 
twice that figure by the end of the 
war. After 1948 it declined—but only 
to a level still over 50 per cent higher 
than pre-war. And from this lowest 
post-war level, reached in 1951, it 
has mounted in each of the last five 
years—by an average of nearly 8,000 
acres a year. 


Home Produce and Imports 


In other words, British commercial 
horticulture has been continuously 
expanding while all these post-war 
gardens have been getting into pro- 
duction—and expanding at nearly 
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GRAPH II: IMPORTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES (EXCLUDING POTATOES) INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 
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twice the rate at which, by Sir 
James’s reckoning, it should have 
shrunk. Instead of gaining 17 acres 
from commercial horticulture for 
every 100 lost to housing, agriculture 
has in fact been losing another 34 
acres to horticulture. Instead of cut- 
ting hisexpenditure on British market- 
garden produce by an amount equal 
to the retail value of the extra food 
he grew himself, the average con- 
sumer has increased his shop pur- 
chases of British market-garden pro- 
duce by twice that amount. 

Sir James might argue that the rise 
in our horticultural acreage is merely 
a reflection of a general rise in our 
standard of living, and that it would 
have been greater still if we had 
housed more people in flats instead of 
in cottages with gardens; and he 
might adduce in support of this thesis 
the fact that the average annual rise 
in the commercial market-garden 
acreage was even higher over the 
period 1938-51, when few houses 


were built, than in the following five 
years. If that were the true explana- 
tion one would expect to find cor- 
responding rates of increase in the 
tonnage of fresh vegetables imported. 
But in fact these figures have re- 
mained remarkably stable over the 
post-1951 period (the trend if any- 
thing is slightly downward) at a level 
only fractionally higher than before 
the war. 

(The figures represented in both 
Graph I and Graph II are derived 
from published sources: I am in- 
debted to the research staff of the 
Ministry of Housing and _ Local 
Government for digging them out.) 


Low Density enhances Production 


Sir James cannot have it both ways. 
If the growing of more food in gar- 
dens has deprived British commercial 
horticulture of part of the expansion 
it would otherwise have enjoyed, it 
has evidently saved imports on a 
much larger scale. If it is denied 
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credit for keeping imports down, it 
cannot be accused of limiting the ex- 
pansion of market-gardening. The 
natural explanation of the facts, in 
my view, is simply that when people 
become accustomed, for the first time, 
to having plenty of fresh produce 
from their own gardens over short 
periods, they are likely to want more 
of the same kinds throughout the year 
than they were previously accus- 
tomed to buying, and so tend to in- 
crease their annual outlay on those 
kinds of fruit and vegetables in whose 
production the British grower has 
the greatest competitive advantage. 
But however the facts are explained, 
they establish beyond question that 
when farmland is taken for housing it 
is farm output, not market-garden 
output, that is diminished, and there- 
fore that it is with the value of the 
food it yielded when it was farmed 
that the value of its garden produce 
should be compared. And all the 
relevant evidence we have goes to 
show that from this comparison low- 
density housing comes out an easy 
winner. 

I do not, myself, regard this as 
proof that we should house all our 
families at six to the acre, because I 
do not share the view that housing 
standards should be determined by 
their effect on food production. All I 
am saying is that if, and in so far as, 
this factor has any bearing at all on 
the density question, the facts make 
it an argument in favour of lower 
densities. 


Capital for Flats or Farm 
Improvement? 


In the same address Sir James 
Turner referred to the associated 
argument that (as he put it) “‘it is 
much more expensive to build flats 
On sites in towns than to build houses 
on cheap sites in country districts.” 
He went on to say that this was 
because town sites already provide 
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amenities and employment, which 
would have to be brought to estates 
built in country districts. He was 
clearly unaware that the higher cost 
of urban sites, in which these ad- 
vantages are reflected, is a relatively 
insignificant part of the reason why 
urban flats cost more to build than 
country cottages; that the bulk of the 
difference (amounting to something 
like £1,000 per dwelling where the 
flats are in tall blocks) is accounted 
for by the extra cost of the additional 
labour and more expensive materials 
and equipment required to build high 
flats; that every thousand pounds’ 
worth of labour and capital used in 
this way, without adding to the house- 
room provided, means so much less 
labour and capital available for farm 
improvement; and that the increase 
in food output obtainable by invest- 
ing £40,000 in farm improvement is 
at least eighty times as great as the 
output saved by building forty flats 
on one acre instead of forty cottages 
on three. Moreover, the amount of 
land that can be saved in the foresee- 
able future by cramming all our re- 
housed families willy-nilly into flats 
is at most a fraction of 1 per cent of 
our total acreage of improved farm- 
land. The choice before the nation is 
therefore truly reflected in the follow- 
ing question, which I should like to 
see answered by Sir James: if he 
owned an average-quality farm of 
some 500 acres, would he rather keep 
it as it is or give up one acre in twenty 
years and have £20,000 to spend on 
improving the productivity of the 
other 499? 

There is, of course, every reason to 
hope that we shall in time reduce the 
excessive difference in constructional 
costs between flats in tall blocks and 
two-storey cottages. But it is as well 
to bear in mind that this difference 
will have to come down to less than 
£12 10s. od. per dwelling before it 
begins to pay us, from the point of 
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view of food production, to build tall 
blocks of flats instead of cottages, 
rather than to invest the additional 
capital and labour in farm improve- 
ment. 


Most Advantageous Use of Capital 


Once again let me make it clear 
that I do not regard this as a conclu- 
sive reason for building nothing but 
cottages, because I do not consider 
that food policy should dictate the 
form of our housing any more than its 
density. I am only pointing out that 
if, and in so far as, the desire to maxi- 
mize our food-growing potential has 
any bearing on the matter, it argues 
in favour of applying to the improve- 
ment of underdeveloped farmland the 
additional resources now absorbed 
by the building of high flats instead of 
houses. 

The questions which, in my view, 
ought to determine the form and den- 
sity of our housing are: first, how do 
the people we are planning for prefer 
to live ? Second, are they prepared to 
meet the additional cost, in money, 
convenience, or amenity, of being 
housed as they prefer? And third, 
would the indulgence of the prefer- 
ences they are prepared to pay for 
impose a disproportionate loss, again 
in terms of money, convenience, or 
amenity, on other people ? 


A Norm for Mixed Development 


The effect of applying these criteria 
would vary somewhat in different 
parts of the country, but the typical 
result would be a form of mixed de- 
velopment, not mixed ‘“‘fifty-fifty” 
in the pie-makers’ or LCC sense— 
one horse, one rabbit; one block of 
flats, one house—but comprising a 
large preponderance of two-storey 
terraced houses (broader in frontage 
and having bigger back gardens than 
are now encouraged), with as many 
terraced bungalows and _ semi-de- 
tached houses as flats and maison- 
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ettes in blocks of four or six storeys, 
and in each neighbourhood one tall 
block and one group of detached 
houses with gardens up to half an acre 
in extent. The net residential density 
would work out at something like 
fifty habitable rooms to the acre. And 
if any architect-planner does not 
know how to combine such elements 
in such proportions into a presentable 
townscape, it is high time he learned. 

Any substantial departure from 
this norm requires to be justified — 
as in some places it can be—by 
physical or economic difficulties that 
are demonstrably beyond our present 
powers to overcome. But it is time 
we stopped representing such neces- 
sities as virtues. 





Ludlow’s Town Gate 


The Town Gate, Ludlow, might 
serve equally well as a starting point 
for discussions on (1) the develop- 
ment of building styles, and fenestra- 
tion in particular, in ages without 
planning or controls, or (2) the traffic 
problems posed by the survival into 
our own age of medieval conceptions 
which we should be sorry to sweep 
wholly away. 
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NEW TOWN HOUSING DENSITIES 


The borough engineer of Hemel Hempstead reports and comments 


on an inquiry by a group of engineers of local authorities into 
densities in housing schemes in some of the new towns. 


URING THE last nine years 
D regular meetings of the en- 

gineers to local authorities 
where new towns have been estab- 
lished have been held. Mutual prob- 
lems have been studied and some 
eight new towns have been visited. 
My colleagues and I have viewed 
with increasing concern the gradual 
deterioration in the standards of 
housing densities. This concern is 
known to be shared by county and 
district councils. 

This matter was recently the sub- 
ject of a special report by the En- 
gineers Group to the District Coun- 
cils (New Towns) Association. De- 
tailed plans and statistics for the 
densest areas of development in eight 
new towns were examined. These re- 
vealed a wide variation between the 
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towns. Harlow and Basildon had the 
densest of these schemes. A brief sum- 
mary of this information is given in 
the table below. 


Distances between Buildings 

An analysis of one area showed the 
following facts: 

1. The distance between rear main 
walls of adjacent blocks was in one 
case as little as 60 feet, and in many 
instances was between 60 feet and 
80 feet. As there was a rear access 
footpath between blocks this resulted 
in some gardens being only 25 feet 
long. 

2. The distance between front 
main walls of adjacent blocks across 
the road varied from 60 feet upwards. 

3. The building line and hence the 
front main windows were in many 











New Town _- = Flats 
cheme 
Harlow 9°6 
11°8 - 
Crawley 11°29 36 
10°31 20 
19°32 22 
Hemel Hempstead 28-1 48 
15°6 26 
Corby 14°2 15 
16-0 20 
Hatfield 20°5 9 
33°0 20 
Basildon 60-2 131 
52°0 52 
Welwyn Garden City 8°9 
12°9 
Peterlee 11'o - 
23°5 10 




















*Density per acre | 
Houses - ; | 4 tual 
Dwellings | Persons | “°°™ 
156 16°3 56-9 | 48-6 
195 16-6 58-1 | 62°6 
139 13°9 5tr-2 | gt 6 
108 11°4 41°4 55°5 
222 12-1 43°1 57°8 
369 14°0 50°0 67.0 
205 14°0 50°0 69-0 
1gI 14°0 49°8 58-6 
218 14°2 50°8 62°0 
262 13°0 45°9 53°3 
400 12°4 43°9 51-6 
804 14°4 52°2 
727 14°5 5I°4 
122 13°8 48-0 
164 12°7 44°5 <A 
154 14°0 49°90 61-0 
261 113 39°9 50°5 

















* Assuming 3°5 persons a house, 2°5 persons a flat, and 2 flats equivalent to 1 house. 











Back gardens at Hemel Hempstead. 


instances only 10 feet from a highway 
boundary. 

A close study of this matter showed 
that density considered alone could 
give misleading results. What is re- 
quired is to secure the best possible 
standards of privacy for residents. 
Clearly this cannot be divorced from 
economic considerations but equally 
clearly the economics of the matter 
must not be allowed so to debase the 
standards of privacy that the resi- 
dents become discontented and frus- 
trated and lose pride in their en- 
vironments. If this happens, sooner 
or later the district will degenerate. 

The general trend of the recom- 
mendations in the Housing Manuals of 
1944 and 1949 with the supplements 
of 1952 and 1953 has been for more 
compact and economic development. 
The four layout studies in the 1953 
supplement give the following figures 
for a 24 acre site at Harlow: 
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But nevertheless there is running 
through the manuals an emphasis on 
the importance of preserving stan- 
dards. The 1953 supplement states: 

“The first essential is to meet the 
needs of the tenants both in providing 
the right type of accommodation and 
in creating an environment in which 
they can take pride. A decision to 
adopt any one of the themes suggested 
in this handbook must depend on 
how far those needs will be satisfied 
and upon the cumulative effect of 
the total savings that can be achiev- 
ed.” 

And indeed the Minister himself 
says in his “‘Foreword”’ to the 1952 
supplement: 

“‘We have to try and meet their 
[the people’s] needs at a time of great 
economic difficulty . . . at the same 
time since we are not dealing with 
ephemeral or temporary projects we 
must preserve standards. For we 
have to think of the future as well as 
the present.” 


Privacy and Size of Gardens 


It is of paramount importance that, 
in trying to resolve the problem of 
the spiral of increasing wages, in- 
creasing building costs, and increasing 
densities, we do not jettison the need 
of residents for reasonable privacy in 
their homes and gardens. The new 
town dwellers are young and pro- 
gressive communities; they are pay- 
ing high rents and they are entitled 
to reasonable privacy, freedom from 
noise and disturbance by their neigh- 
bours, space at home for their chil- 
dren to play, space to develop their 
newly acquired interest in gardening. 

















Net density: habitable | Length of back gardens 


Study rooms per acre | Feet 
| | 
A 61°42 
B 61°66 
Cc 62°29 30-50 
D 63°67 35-60 


Average length of | 
back gardens 
Feet | 


| 
| 


49 
45 


Average distance 
between blocks 
Feet 
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There has been a great deal of 
adverse comment about the loss of 
agricultural land for housing. It is my 
belief that this criticism is only justi- 
fied where very small gardens are 
provided. The residents of new towns, 
transported from the hearts of our 
large cities, flushed with enthusiasm 
for the new life, have quickly become 
garden-conscious. Allotment socie- 
ties and vegetable and flower shows 
flourish. If these people are given 
sufficient space to grow vegetables 
and flowers as well as to provide a 
lawn on which their children can 
play, the resulting intensive cultiva- 
tion will, to a great extent, counter- 
act the loss of open land to agriculture 
and horticulture. 

Pocket handkerchief gardens 25 
feet to 30 feet long, bespattered with 
outbuildings, manholes, and washing 
lines, bounded with chainlink fences 
and further reduced by hedges grown 
to try and achieve a little more 
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privacy, will not satisfy the ultimate 
needs of the majority of tenants. 


Simple Standards Suggested 


To rectify this there is no need for 
complicated calculations involving 
gross and net densities in houses or 
persons or habitable rooms per acre 
which can be misleading. The simple 
expedient of a scale applied to the 
depth of back gardens and the dis- 
tances between blocks as is believed 
to be done at Crawley is all that is 
required. The Engineers Group of 
the District Councils (New Towns) 
Association recommended that no 
back gardens should be less than 40 
feet and that the minimum distance 
between blocks should be 100 feet. 

This proposal has the merit ofallow- 
ing flexibility in planning and will 
result in standards of privacy which 
in the years to come will be less likely 
to be criticized as cramped, short- 
sighted, and uninspired planning. 


Lower Hutt’s Memorial Library 


The city of Lower Hutt (50,000) is on the delta of the Hutt River near the point where the 

first settlers landed in New Zealand 115 years ago. Its new War Memorial Library and 

Repertory Theatre was opened in February 1956. The first books in the library include a copy 
of Ebenezer Howard’s Garden Cities of Tomorrow. 


_ Sein . 
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NATURE RESERVES 
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AND NATIONAL PARKS IN GERMANY 


This well-informed article describes the steps taken, including a 


recent new law, for the protection of important stretches of natural 
landscape in Western and Soviet-occupied Germany. 


PPROXIMATELY 700 nature re- 
A serves (Naturschutzgebiete) 
and 3,500 protected land- 
scapes (Landschaftsschutzgebiete) ex- 
ist today in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Scattered over the ten 
divisions of Western Germany (Ber- 
lin, too, is one of these Lander) more 
than 30,000 natural monuments 
(Naturdenkmale) form a sort of 
backbone to the general protection of 
the countryside. 

But—the system of the German 
nature protection being founded on 
the conserving of rare products of 
nature, especially if they are of high 
scientific value—national parks as 
such have been neglected for quite a 
long time. The 6 June 1956 will prob- 
ably be a turning-point and the be- 
ginning of a new era in which man 
and his recreational needs are in the 
forefront of all measures taken to 
protect the landscape, its beauty, 
fauna, and flora. On this day the 
German Union for National Parks 
(Verein Naturschutzpark, Hamburg) 
made a public demonstration in 
Bonn, asking for 10 million DM year- 
to buy, organize, and administer 
twenty national parks in Western 
Germany, the already existing park 
Liineburger Heide to be taken as a 
pattern. 


A Great National Park 

This world-famous national park 
holds some 280 square kilometres 
(68,500 acres) and was, as a re- 
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creational area for the adjacent 
countries (Lower Saxony, Rhine- 
land, and above all Hamburg), in 
1955 visited by nearly 2 million 
tourists. Mr Toepfer, the president of 
the German Union for National 
Parks, studied the national parks in 
the British Isles and in the Nether- 
lands, and now urges the German 
ministries and other authorities not 
to lose any more time. Unfortu- 
nately, the rearmament of Western 
Germany is number one in the 
urgency list, so it will cost many 
efforts to get the funds for the 
realization of this great plan. 


The Nature Protection Act 


In the meanwhile the traditional 
protection of nature and landscape 
as well as a determined landscape 
management are continuing their 
course. There are few parallels in 
western countries to the typically 
German procedure of securing land 
or parts of the landscape by a law to 
the benefit of the common man and 
often against the intentions of the 
proprietor: the Nature Protection 
Act (Reichsnaturschutzgesetz) of 26 
June 1935 goes back in its origin to 
the twenties of our century; it is still 
valid (as in some parts of Austria too) 
and recognized as not being in- 
fected with national-social doctrines. 
Objects of small size (especially trees, 
woods, and hedges, but also ponds, 
waterfalls, erratic blocks, caves, etc.) 
with their immediate surroundings, 
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A rock of basalt forms a natural monument 
of immense geological value in the nature 
reserve Rodderberg near Bonn. 


as well as whole areas, have been, and 
are still, protected by this law against 
all direct damage. 

The indirect influences of the non- 
protected surroundings, of course, 
more often than not have a bad 
effect on the small-sized nature re- 
serves, especially with regard to their 
water circulation. Only thirty nature 
reserves are of more than 5 square 
kilometres (1,200 acres), the biggest 
being the above-mentioned Liine- 
burger Heide in Lower Saxony, the 
Karwendel (270 sq. km), and the 
KG6nigssee (206 sq. km.) in the Alps, 
the volcanic Seven Mountains on the 
Rhine (75 sq. km.), the Wahner 
Heide near Cologne, two nature re- 
serves on the coast of the North Sea, 
and several others south of the 
Danube. In all these nature reserves 
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agriculture and forestry are allowed 
to go on as at the date the protection 
was enacted. Hunting under the 
strict rules valid in Germany is 
allowed, too. But there is no camp- 
ing, no persecution of wild life, no 
digging, no reclamation, no affore- 
station, etc., neither for visitors nor 
for the owner or owners. Of course, 
some of the nature reserves are 
owned by corporations organized for 
the protection of nature as in other 
countries of the world. Some reserves 
are even fenced in and support a 
scientific station. 


Protected Landscapes 


Other types of protected areas are 
the protected landscapes (Land- 
schaftsschutzgebiete). As the estab- 
lishment of nature reserves is getting 
harder every day thanks to the 
guaranteeing of personal property by 
the legislature, and the obligation to 
compensate for all losses arising from 
not being allowed to utilize the possi- 
bilities of a tract of land to its utmost, 
the establishment of these protected 
landscapes is nowadays much in 
vogue. In the highly industrialized 
Rhineland-Westphalia nearly half of 
the total area of this country is thus 
protected, as a preventive measure 
against all tentatives to build any- 
where, to dig for gravel or sand, to 
disfigure the scenery by advertise- 
ments, etc. 

Outside of the protected areas, 
wild life is protected by the Decree 
for the Protection of Wild Flowers and 
Wild Animals (with the exception of 
game) of 18 March 1936, and by the 
different hunting and game laws. In 
north-western Germany the hedges, 
called “‘knicks’”, are not allowed to 
be removed or even damaged. Else- 
where no hedge may be cut down or 
destroyed by fire between 15 March 
and 30 September. During the same 
period the cutting of reed or the 
burning of grassland is prohibited. 
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The mining of the volcanic ashes of the nature reserve Rodderberg is now prohibited. On 
the opposite bank of the Rhine the volcanic Seven Mountains with the world-famous 
Drachenfels represent one of the biggest nature reserves of Western Germany. 


In the Soviet Zone 

In the Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany, new laws and decrees for 
the protection of nature have been 
enacted in 1954 and 1955. In Western 
Germany no central authority is con- 
tinuing the tradition as in the time of 
the Reichsforstmeister; nature con- 
servancy is nowadays the privilege of 
the Lander. 

Advised by the Federal Insti- 
tution for Nature Protection and 
Landscape Management (Bundesan- 
stalt fiir Naturschutz und Land- 
schaftspflege, Bad Godesberg, Heer- 
strasse 110) the Federal Ministry for 
Food, Agriculture and Forestry in 
Bonn is preparing a new law as a 
general model to the different Lander 


which could adapt its provisions to 
their special needs. But today no 
longer simple protection but proper 
management of the renewable natur- 
al resources seems to be the most im- 
portant task. 


The Landespflege 

Based on extensive scientific ex- 
periments, careful examination of the 
complex ecology of a certain area, 
and practical experience of long years 
the ecological management of the 
land and its components, the so- 
called Landespflege, shows every 
sign of becoming of fundamental 
importance also for the restoration 
and protection of a sound and beauti- 
ful landscape. 








NATIONAL PARKS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Copies of this special (August) issue of Town AND CountTRY PLANNING are available, 
price 2s. 6d., from The Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London, WC2 
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The 1956 Congress of Vienna 


It may be doubted whether Count 
Metternich in 1814-15 entertained 
the victors of Europe more hand- 
somely than Burgermeister Franz 
Jonas in 1956 entertained the dele- 
gates at the Vienna Congress of the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. The glittering 
chandeliers of the Schénbrunn Palace 
shone on both congresses, but Wel- 
lington and Castlereagh never saw 
the magical effect from the palace 
terrace of the Gloriette flood-lighted 
against its dark background of trees, 
as the planners did this year. And 
the vast Victorian Gothic City Hall 
of Vienna, with its colossal hall and 
numerous committee rooms, is much 
the better venue for a working assem- 
bly of 1,200 experts. Moreover, 
Metternich certainly couldn’t have 
provided those neat little ‘“‘walkie- 
talkie”’ sets, with hygienic ear-pieces, 
and simultaneous translations in 
three languages, for the mass meet- 
ings as well as for half a dozen com- 
missions in different rooms. Nor 
could he have mobilized the army of 
typists and duplicators to produce 
promptly after plenary and group 
sessions floods of reports, speeches, 
and abstracts, on paper conveniently 
coloured to indicate different langu- 
ages. But then Metternich did not 
have the advantage of the cheerful 
energy and resourcefulness of Senats- 
rat Rudolf Boeck, whc—with a 
generous subvention from the city 
funds of Vienna—was mainly re- 
sponsible for the brilliant organiza- 
tion of the Congress of 1956. 

From beginning to end the arrange- 
ments were impressive. The planning 


exhibition, on the main congress sub- 
ject of “The City and its Surround- 
ings”, was tastefully and spaciously 
displayed, and representative of many 
countries. The film competition, for 
an interesting trophy in Viennese 
glass, attracted more than thirty 
entries—though some of the world’s 
best planning films, regrettably, were 
not submitted. The registration and 
inquiry office was very well staffed, 
and we particularly valued the “Con- 
cise Information about Vienna’’, and 
the almost-complete list of delegates, 
given to each person at the start. It 
was very pleasant to have the sump- 
tuous ceremonial receptions supple- 
mented by two first-class concerts of 
different types. And care had been 
bestowed on innumerable details, 
such as the design of covers for docu- 
ments, the badges in the colours of the 
International Planning Day, the well- 
placed blackboards for notices and 
messages, the lavish exhibition cata- 
logue, the amply stocked bookstall, 
the named and numbered plastic 
satchel for each delegate, the special 
post-office selling exhibition stamps 
and envelopes and postcards, and 
so on. The one relative deficiency was 
that the central ‘‘rendezvous’’, where 
delegates could sit and talk with the 
aid of light refreshments, was too 
small; they therefore dispersed them- 
selves in many different cafés and 
restaurants and acquaintances were 
difficult to locate. The total standard 
set, however, will be a challenge to 
the cities of future congresses. 


Allhallows New Town Scheme 


The Kent County Council’s plan- 
ning committee have turned down 
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the proposal of Dolphin Development 
Ltd to build a new town at All- 
hallows, mainly on the ground that 
the site is exceptionally good agri- 
cultural land. It is impossible not to 
be sceptical about this reason in view 
of the fact that it is advanced by 
farmers wherever and whenever any 
development is proposed. Matilda 
was for once telling the truth when 
her tragedy occurred, though “Every 
time she shouted ‘Fire!’ the people 
answered ‘Little liar!’ According 
to the Chatham Standard (7 August), 
however, the alternative expansion at 
Sheppey suggested by the Kent 
County Council is on just as good 
agricultural land, and involves prok- 
lems of communication that the All- 
hallows scheme would avoid. We do 
not desire to see the best agricultural 
land chosen for development, but 
quality of land must be fairly bal- 
anced with factors of cost, conveni- 
ence, and residential amenity. And 
imaginative private enterprise de- 
velopment should be encouraged 
wherever possible. No doubt all these 
considerations will be properly weigh- 
ed by the Ministry at the coming 
appeal. 


Bracknell: Weather Forecast 1959 


Important in itself, and also as a 
precedent, is the decision that the 
headquarters of the Meteorological 
Office, with a staff of 800, is to be 
moved to the new town of Bracknell 
in Berkshire. Only the office of the 
forecasting division—the “‘Air Minis- 
try Roof”—is to remain in London. 
The headquarters building will be in 
the town centre of Bracknell and the 
instrument section and store three- 
quarters of a mile away. The per- 
sonnel will come partly from London 
and partly from sections at present in 
Dunstable, Harrow, and Stanmore. 
The transfer, which will start in 1959, 
is thus both a dispersal from London 
and an assembly from other places. 
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Houses and sites to suit owner- 
occupiers as well as persons preferring 
rental will be provided. Bracknell, an 
attractive place residentially, is deve- 
loping well with other kinds of em- 
ployment, and will not become a mere 
“meteorological colony’’. Its social 
composition, already diversified, 
should benefit by this intelligent deci- 
sion. It is a welcome departure from 
the habit of centralizing in London. 


Birmingham and New Towns 


Opinion in favour of dispersal 
planning has moved remarkably in 
Birmingham in the past year. ‘The 
city council is alive to the necessity of 
providing for some industry and over 
100,000 persons in places beyond the 
green belt; and, for a small propor- 
tion of these, arrangements are al- 
most completed with various local 
authorities under the Town Develop- 
ment Act. But the city council now 
considers that a new town is also 
necessary, and the Ministry is of the 
same opinion. The interesting situa- 
tion arises, however, that the Minis- 
try holds that Birmingham should 
build a new town itself, and offers 
grants similar to those under the 
Town Development Act, while Bir- 
mingham wants the Ministry to do 
the job under the New Towns Act. 
(‘After you, Claude! No, after you, 
Cecil!”’) There is a very strong case 
for the initiation of more new towns 
by the Government, and not only for 
Birmingham. Useful as the Town 
Development Act could be as a 
supplementary measure, it is unsuited 
to the scale of operations needed, by 
reason of the fact that there must be a 
time-lag between the first large capi- 
tal expenditure involved and _ its 
fructification in revenues. The defi- 
ciency, likely to extend over some 
years, ought in principle not to fall on 
the present ratepayers even of very 
large cities. Though the bread cast on 
the waters will (as the accounts of 
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some of the new towns already show) 
return after many days, the invest- 
ment is a capital one and should not 
come out of rate-revenues. Possibly 
Birmingham, Manchester, and the 
LCC might each finance the tem- 
porary deficiency on one new town 
without an undue burden on their 
ratepayers; and if the Government 
will not move fast enough, that may 
be necessary. But we support Bir- 
mingham’s view that it would be 
simpler and more expeditious for the 
Government to extend its successful 
programme of new towns. 


The Scottish New Towns Report 


Once more Scotland comes out 
first with its new town corporation 
reports for the year ending March 
1956. East Kilbride records that its 
population is now over 16,000, that 
houses for half the final total of 50,000 
are built or building, that jobs in in- 
dustry will reach 7,000 this year, and 
that capital expenditure on the town 
amounts to about £18 millions, in- 
cluding private investments in fac- 
tories etc. Some progress has been 
made with community facilities, but 
as in other new towns this barely 
keeps pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. The emphasis has necessarily 
been on workplaces, housing, and 
schools. The corporation vigorously 
protests against the reduction of 
housing space standards forced on it 
by Government policy, which de- 
mands a density throughout the 
town of fifteen houses an acre and 
“necessitates a much higher propor- 
tion of flats than the corporation 
think desirable’. We cannot under- 
stand why the Ministers north and 
south of the Border persist in this folly 
against the advice of corporations in 
close contact with popular prefer- 
ences. 

Glenrothes continues to be much 
slower in development, though the 
building standstill imposed in 1955 
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was lifted in July 1956. The popula- 
tion, now 7,000, is expected to rise to 
9,000 by the end of 1957. This town 
has the special difficulty of gearing 
its output of houses to the hitherto 
uncertain speed of the immigration of 
miners to the new coalfield which it is 
intended to serve. The corporation 
are disappointed at the small amount 
of industry that has come to the town 
so far. Like East Kilbride, they de- 
plore the tendency to reduce housing 
standards, but they say nothing 
about tenants’ resistance to flats, of 
which they are building nearly as 
many as houses. It would be interest- 
ing to know their reasons for this high 
proportion. If it reflects a genuine 
consumers’ demand, we have no 
objection whatever. But does it ? 





Bitte! 


(Verses on a Notice-board at Kahlenberg, 
Vienna, put up by the Austrian Tourist 
Club) 


Hast du gegessen und geruht, 
Und auch, geleert die Flasche, 
So steck die Reste—sie es gut! 
Hiibsch wieder in die Tasche! 
Papier und Glas, dies merke nur, 
Verschénen niemals die Natur. 


(Free translation by ASTEIOS) 


A Request 


When you’ve had your grub and a 
pleasant doze, 

And drained the bottle dry, 

Of what’s left over please dispose 

Tidily !—This is why: 

Paper and glass dropped on the 
green 

Never improve the natural scene. 
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TOWN PLANNERS AND THE PUBLIC 


The writer is critical of the extent and character of the measures 
so far taken by planners to inform the public of the purposes and 


processes of town and country planning. 


that town planning has been 

generally accepted in this coun- 
try, and while this may be partly true 
one finds all too often that the ad- 
ministrative and professional plan- 
ners take too much for granted, and 
have little evidence that the ordinary 
person accepts planning at all. That 
branch of planning which has an 
immediate appeal to the layman, and 
which expresses itself in the first in- 
stance through models and sketches 
of individual buildings and groups of 
buildings, has a fairly widespread 
interest, and is certainly understood 
and appreciated by many. Civic 
design is however only a small part of 
the town planning job, and that aspect 
of it which affects far more people, 
and is likely to affect them very 
deeply, is the more widespread func- 
tion of the local planning authorities 
in controlling land use under the 1947 
and subsequent Acts. It is this aspect 
of town and country planning which 
is still not properly understood by the 
public, nor have the official planners 
really tried to come to grips with the 
problem of public relations. 

The fact that there is a body of 
fairly effective planning legislation, 
that the subject is accepted as being 
of professional status, that it is taught 
in the Universities, that there is a 
growing literature about it, and that 
there is a Town Planning Institute, 
does not necessarily mean that the 
subject is acceptable to the public at 
large. Such is the manner in which 
we lead our lives, that there is a ten- 


Tien Is a tendency today to say 


by LESLIE GINSBURG 


dency to accept things as they are, 
until someone is sufficiently hurt to 
protest. Of the millions of adults in 
the country today, a few know some- 
thing of planning, a few more have 
been affected by it—often adversely 
in their opinion—but by far the 
majority have not the slightest idea 
what it is really about. Nor do they 
need to know nor want to know. 


The Public Don’t Know 


Among those few who know and 
appreciate something of the subject, 
and I write now of the layman, the 
majority approve of town planning in 
theory, but very few approve of it 
when it affects their own property or 
interest in any way. When there is 
little or no appreciation of town 
planning, how much more difficult 
is the situation when town planning 
legislation affects someone. Yet the 
fact remains. The average, and I 
mean average, local planning au- 
thority official tends to think that the 
public are more aware of planning, 
with its demands and its benefits, 
than they really are. This must be 
obvious from the vast number of 
appeals that really need never have 
happened if there had been a little 
more intelligence displayed by the 
planning officers concerned. The 
layman is entitled to be stupid and 
obstinate about planning. Why not? 
It is the duty of the official to instruct 
him, gently and carefully, and never 
at any time to make the refusal of 
permission to develop a mere rude 
blank refusal. 
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What the Planners Should Do 

What steps might be taken to im- 
prove the situation ? 

First, the planning officers them- 
selves must become more aware of it. 

Second, they must avoid using jar- 
gon and trying to blind the layman 
with science, albeit unwittingly. 

Third, the offices where applica- 
tions have to be submitted or where 
applicants come to see planning 
officers should be made attractive. 

Fourth, the forms that people have 
to fillin should be easy and simple and 
people should not be expected to 
maintain drawing offices and typing 
pools to satisfy the demands of the 
local planning authority. 

Fifth, the planning authorities, 
both officers and members of com- 
mittees, should appreciate the value 
of keeping planning before the public 
by means of descriptive material of a 
non-technical type, and in this matter 
they should be assisted by the 
Ministry of Housing and _ Local 
Government. 

Lastly, and perhaps most import- 
ant, the authorities should help the 
social, industrial, and commercial 
interests in their areas to take part in 
the formulation of plans, and in 
carrying them out. 

To elaborate a little on the above 
six points. The local planning au- 
thorities have now been functioning, 
more or less, since 1945. Most are 
even older than this, and many are 
offshoots of other departments. Dur- 
ing this period the chief officers have 
probably succeeded in teaching their 
committees the basic problems in 
planning, and the local needs. Once 
the committees begin to work smooth- 
ly there is a tendency to sit back, as far 
as their external relations are con- 
cerned, and assume they know it all. 
Far from it. The committees change: 
they often only half understand what 
their officers are talking about, and 
may not approve personally of 
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decisions, though they approve of 
them officially for political reasons, 


Visible and Invisible Results 


Many planning offices are off- 
shoots of engineering, surveying, 
housing, or even architects’ depart- 
ments. All these are concerned with 
positive things—development—and 
the public most readily approve of 
their work, or complain if the road 
has a bad surface or the drains smell. 
Therefore those officials who go into 
the planning section may not ap- 
preciate that the only time they come 
up against the public is over applica- 
tions. The positive side of the work done 
in the planning office 1s not visible to the 
man in the street. Its mistakes and 
failures are plain for all to see in our 
outraged countryside and townscape. 
Its successes may only be represented 
in the public eye by some bitterly 
resented refusal to allow a free citizen 
his rights to build as he wants. This is 
a pyrrhic victory which makes the 
man in the street fear the quasi- 
dictatorial behaviour of the planners. 
Such fear can only breed dislike. 

There are many bodies in a position 
to guide and advise the planning pro- 
fession of this country. The chief ones 
are the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, and the Town 
Planning Institute. Neither of these 
has either a person or a department 
whose duty it is to watch public 
opinion and prod the officers con- 
cerned to keep their eyes on the 
problem of public relations; and if 
they did, what kind of advice would it 
be? Planners often come under fire 
from the sociologists for a supposed 
lack of knowledge of social problems, 
yet surely here is a case for the 
sociologists to study with some care, 
and to suggest the line of action that 
the planners might take. Such an 
approach however requires inspira- 
tion from the Minister for it to have 
any worth-while result. 
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Tendency to Jargon 

Jargon seems to become the refuge 
of the illiterate technician. Ad- 
mittedly one may prefer the short 
expression to the long, and the use of 
jargon sometimes replaces a whole 
sentence of simple words with a short 
phrase of unintelligible gibberish. It 
is a very real danger that jargon 
causes intense irritation because it is 
incomprehensible to normal people. 
Then there is the “humpty dumpty” 
jargon which complicates and con- 
fuses, because the author uses words 
with a meaning entirely his own; in 
that case either party in an argument 
will go on happily using words, but in 
fact meaning different things with the 
same words. An amenity in a cottage 
may be a WC. An amenity in a town 
plan is usually an open space, rarely a 
public convenience. That may be an 
extreme example, but less rare ones 
are quite easy to find. 

London Transport set a splendid 
example years ago when all its by- 
laws, instructions, and timetables 
were re-written in plain English. One 
has only to read provincial transport 
undertakings’ notices and compare 
them with the LTE to see what this 
means. Government departments are 
gradually becoming aware of the 
value of simple English and the 
publications of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government are very 
pleasant to read. Local authorities on 
the other hand—with notable ex- 
ceptions—as proudly vaunt their 
jargon as a council likes to display its 
importance behind the pomposity of 
a neo-Gothic town hall. There is the 
danger too, that jargon becomes so 
much second nature with those who 
use it that they do not realize what 
utter nonsense it means to the lay- 
man. A continual watch must be 
kept in some way in order to avoid 
this. There are ways and means. The 
Minister, the Institute, the local 
government organizations should all 
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keep this danger in mind and from 
time to time issue suitable papers or 
memoranda on it. 


Unattractive Offices 


Why is it such a dingy and fre- 
quently harassing business to submit 
applications ? You can find the office 
easily enough—even though plan- 
ning is often disguised as “Building 
Byelaws” or “City Surveyor’. A 
superior yet benign porter will show 
the way, and there are lots of in- 
decipherable tatty notices. When you 
get there the first barrier of glass and 
wood has to be tackled, and this may 
mean a wait: with so many people this 
builds up an aggressive attitude due 
to the fear of all the trappings of 
“‘officialdom”’ they see before them. 

Every planning office to which the 
public come for advice should be 
furnished with chairs and _ tables. 
Applicants should be able to sit down 
at a table with a planning officer, in a 
quiet place, without tray-laden girls 
passing to and fro, or typewriters 
clacking away, or draughtsmen glan- 
cing sideways from their boards. The 
place should be bright, with szmple 
drawings and photographs of work 
done—before and after, etc.—dis- 
played on the walls. There are lots of 
obvious things that might be done to 
attract the sympathetic interest of 
the applicant, even before the battle 
begins. 

Application forms should besimple. 
Wherever possible the local planning 
authority should fill them in, asking 
questions of the applicant, and in 
such a case making as many copies as 
are required. To ask applicants for 
more than two copies is very irritat- 
ing. Then drawings. Why is linen 
still insisted on by some authorities ? 
Usually the smaller county boroughs. 
And why so many copies? Let the 
authority be responsible for making 
the copies—photostat reductions are 
simple and cheap to make, and can 
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be filed easily. Drawings submitted 
should of course be clear, and as far as 
possible the local authority should 
ask the applicant to employ a proper 
surveyor or architect; often however 
the size or nature of the work con- 
templated does not merit this, and a 
sketch on a clean sheet of foolscap 
would be sufficient if it is clear. By 
helping many little people with their 
development problems the local 


authority can build up a wealth of 


goodwill. 


Making Plans Intelligible 


The development plans were to be 
completed by a certain date, and the 
second Domesday Survey of the 
Kingdom has now been completed. 
A few authorities tried to explain 
their ideas to the public. Of these few, 
a small number had exhibitions that 
were intelligible, but by far the 
majority had exhibitions that fell 
between two stools. Some, like the 
London County Council, had mag- 
nificent and beautiful exhibitions, 
where it was possible to find some- 
thing of the plan among the succu- 
lents and glossy photographs, but not 
very easy to understand it properly. 
Others had simple exhibitions of 
highly technical and utterly incom- 
prehensible maps pinned up on bor- 
rowed screens in dingy town hall 
rooms. None of the officially required 
documents like the analysis, survey, 
or written statement really helped 
the public to see what was going on: 
no wonder the public look askance at 
this world ofabracadabra and wonder 
if the rates are not being wasted. 

In a few places energetic councils, 
or their officers, did try to understand 
what the public could appreciate and 
grasp, and from time to time there 
were and still are gleams of brightness 
in the realms of public exhibitions 
and the like. The LCC now hold press 
conferences whenever a new large- 
scale project is launched; this is fine, 
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but little is done to enable the small 
developer to find his way around the 
entanglements of County Hall. 

Kent and Hertfordshire, Cornwall 
and Manchester held exhibitions at 
the right level, and their plans were 
well received when they were first put 
forward. But what have they and 
countless others done to maintain this 
knowledge with the public? At 
Exeter there is a large plan in the city 
centre showing how the plan is pro- 
gressing. I do not recollect seeing 
anything like this anywhere else in 
Britain except in one of the new towns. 
Is it meanness on the part of the local 
authorities? Are they ashamed of 
their achievements? Or is it fright 
lest what is known to the public 
makes it more difficult to carry out? 
It is probably a little of each, plus 
the old attitude that it doesn’t make 
any difference anyway. ‘This is the 
attitude of failure. Certainly one 
cannot expect the person whose 
application has been turned down or 
the person whose property is likely to 
be affected to like these decisions, but 
ifthe matter is handled with humanity 
and understanding from the very 
start then there is a much greater 
chance of the whole matter being 
settled smoothly. 

This brings me to the last point: 
citizen participation in the plan. 
During the early days of planning 
many surveys were carried out during 
which opinions were canvassed from 
individuals and organizations about 
their ideas for future development. 
Here was the grand opportunity to 
create a mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding between the “‘planner” 
and the “planned”. We are all 
planners—every one of us, but little 
recognition of this fact has gone be- 
yond the “‘survey”’ stage. It is time 
the planning authorities adopted a 
new technique that would enable 
them to continue to have the con- 
fidence of the public in their work, 
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VILLAGE PERSPECTIVES—I: PEOPLE 


This is the first of two studies of life in an English village by an 
observer who has written a full-length study of rural society—-THE 


SECRET PEOPLE—and spent much of his life in villages. A second 


article will deal with the church and voluntary organizations. 


HE ENGLISH village has always 
TT sceed to be a mystery to its 

best interpreters, so that from 
the work of George Bourne in the 
early part of the century, to that of 
Robertson Scott and others since, 
there has been no tendency toward 
the trite explanation and the easy 
answer. At the present time, how- 
ever, which is a period of rapid 
urbanization and of deep-seated 
cultural change, the village too 
rarely speaks for itself. It may be that 
the detached observer, who is not 
of and yet is in it, can act as spokes- 
man for that side of the rural com- 
munity which retains its own life 
even in the face of radio, television, 
travelling libraries, and the ubiqui- 
tous fish-and-chip van. 

I have lived in villages for most of 
my writing life, feeling as Bourne and 
Robertson Scott have felt, that my 
interpretations could have value if 
they were the result of daily com- 
munication and observation. Not all 
the problems that oppress the rural 
community can be dealt with in com- 
paratively brief compass; but there 
are aspects of life which can only be 
seen adequately from within a rural 
community that has steadily in- 
creased its range, moving from 
parish to groups of parishes and so to 
a whole province or region. Insight 
from the inside of this circle has more 
weight than comment from outside 
it; about that there can be no argu- 
ment. For those whose main work 
lies in the acquisition of knowledge 


by E. W. MARTIN 
about all issues that bear upon a 
policy of planning in town and 
country, a broad comprehension of 
rural people, rural relationships and 
activities is a necessity. Some plan- 
ners may take a narrower view of 
their function, but as planning is the 
newest of the secular arts its arteries 
are not hardened and there is no 
defined limit to its range. 


The Village Seen from Within 


The study of people living accord- 
ing to a code or rule—that may be 
out of date and yet is observed in the 
Church and voluntary organizations 
—are perspectives that matter. They 
also change somewhat when seen 
through the haze of the village mind. 
Yet, if our civilization is to keep a 
shred of its character, or to retain a 
modicum of its variety, the rural 
aspects have to be underlined or 
stressed instead of being ignored by 
those who ought to know better. 

There are many ways of looking at 
villages, at these small places that 
seem now to cohere around a larger 
village or a small town. Each village 
has its own tradition and atmosphere, 
its own code of conduct, which will 
differ a little in emphasis from that of 
the next village. 

We can consider an imaginary or 
composite village, a place not identi- 
fiable on any map but exhibiting the 
characteristics typical of many vil- 
lages in the southern half of England. 
The majority of the people will be 
natives, mainly farmers, general 
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labourers, postmen, perhaps two or 
three shopkeepers, a baker, and some 
forestry employees. Some of the 
people are not natives. The inn- 
keeper is a man who has virtually 
retired and, like one of the shop- 
keepers, is not really accepted by the 
people, who speculate about him and 
wonder what caused him to come 
into such an “‘out of the way”’ place. 
The farmers, working land not really 
suited to heavy mechanization, are 
of the unambitious peasant type, 
men with immense staying power 
who feel at one with their own farm- 
ing neighbours and are deeply in- 
volved in the whole life of the parish. 
Many of them are Conservative in 
politics and yet do not really under- 
stand much about their reasons for 
being so. 


Tensions, Divisions, and Cliques 


Under the surface, so placid and 
neighbourly to the stranger’s eye, 
there are grave disagreements that 
split the village. Politics and religion 
and the consciousness of social differ- 
ences do not make for harmony or 
unity. ‘Ihe playing-field, supported 
by voluntary effort and used by a 
few parents and children when the 
weather is fine, is not administered 
with a great deal of imagination. 
There are hints and undertones 
always which point to reasons for 
failure. Here often failure to get sup- 
port is due to lack of understanding. 
Nowadays if a member of the pro- 
pertied classes wants people to work 
and help it is necessary to set an 
active example. But such people 
rarely do this. They will suggest that 
‘village women” should pick stones 
from the field, but do not often offer 
to assist in this operation themselves. 
Villagers still “‘accept” the gentry, 
but they are beginning also to be 
suspicious of them in a vague but 
nevertheless definite manner. 

Village halls are often centres of 
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controversy. Sometimes younger 
people refuse to use these places be- 
cause of the heavy-handed methods 
of older people, and so buildings that 
could act as a focus for the life of the 
community become no more than 
convenient buildings in which whist 
drives, concerts, meetings, and cine- 
ma shows can be held. 

The point which is of first im- 
portance here is that in so many 
villages a clique can destroy a com- 
munity. Suppose that such a parish 
has a high percentage of old people 
and children and also that it possesses 
no form of street lighting. This would 
point to a failure in social apprehen- 
sion; and it can also be the result of 
leadership of the wrong kind where 
people are living in the past and 
according to principles that can no 
longer guide modern communities. 
The opposition to cliques is rarely an 
informed resistance but rather an 
underground murmuring. Sometimes 
rebellious words are uttered in the 
cobbler’s shop, in cottages, or at the 
inn when supporters of the parish 
council clique are absent. 


Mental Apathy and Gossip 


In too many villages knowledge, 
curiosity, or intellectual adventurous- 
ness, any idea of the life of the mind, 
is entirely lacking. This is true not 
only of the people who obey but of 
those who seek to set themselves up 
as leaders of the rural community. 
Without any true anchorage in the 
community, without the old religious 
faith, villagers are adrift. They begin 
to suspect the motives of those who in 
the past got away with patronage; 
and they seek a different answer from 
that which ill-informed parish and 
rural district councillors sometimes 
offer them. But they are not yet sure 
what this may be. 

In the villages there is no oppor- 
tunity for a private life. All that is said 
or done in the doctor’s surgery, in the 
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post office, at a wedding, or in the 
vicarage will find its way into the 
minds of inveterate gossips of which 
there will always be a number. These 
people spend much of their time 
gathering and spreading gossip, often 
harmless and sometimes malicious. 
Atall levels in the village there is con- 
flict. Some of the baser types are to be 
found in the “‘higher classes’’, while 
some of the best live in small cottages 
and are courteous and simple human 
beings who still can be exploited by 
the so-called ‘‘gentry’’ who have a 
curious idea about their own inherent 
superiority which the ablest eyes can- 
not discern in them. 


Desire for a Fuller Life 


It is the more intelligent members 
of the labouring classes who seek a 
wider knowledge and a better repre- 
sentation. They may not be numerous 
but they are vital in the fortunes of 
villages. Some of them have patron- 
ized classes by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and by the agri- 
cultural organizers for various areas. 
So when we think of the future welfare 
of villages we no longer look to the 
remnants of the manor or descen- 
dants of the squire, often scattered 
and much reduced in circumstances. 
Only rarely, and in the best parishes, 
would we look to the church and the 
clergyman. Instead it is necessary to 
think of the possibilities of a demo- 
cratic community. 

Gradually the working classes are 
aware of widening opportunities. 
They think not only of wages, but of 
leisure also. They desire to accept 
new tasks within a community that 
has not treated them well and would 
now impose certain limits on their 
activities if that were possible. The 
spirit of the backwoodsman is still a 
factor in rural life. The principles of 
democracy which are so much valued 
in the towns are not yet observed to 
anything like the same extent in these 
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closed communities. To open the 
door and let in light and knowledge 
is the big task of the age for the 
villages. There will be more ready to 
resist than competent to advance it. 
The rural community has to recon- 
struct its own faith and reanimate its 
own culture. If it can do this in 
democratic fashion, without any of 
the wrong emphases, then it will be 
a great achievement. But those who 
know most about playing-fields, 
about village halls, and church and 
chapel life are doubtful about the 
kind of minds directing these activi- 
ties. Certainly not all of them desire 
to see a democratic community but 
would rather keep older standards 
and hold on to a power which is dam- 
aging to institutions and individuals. 
It is the faith of the ordinary citizen 
in democracy which is likely to 
prove a deciding factor in what will 
be a slow and uphill struggle. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION: 
IS IT SUBSIDIZED BY THE TOWNS? 


The prosperity of the agricultural countryside is so vital a national 
interest that if it were economically practicable planners would 
like to see electricity supplied in all rural areas at rates encouraging 
its general use. But thereis a natural suspicion that low rural 
tariffs would imply a concealed subsidy from urban areas. |This 
article produces some evidence that this is not necessarily true. 


RECONCEIVED IDEAS, not facts, 
Prsic: many conceptions of rela- 

tive costs of distributing elec- 
tricity in urban and rural areas. 
Largely this is due to the impossi- 
bility of accurately segregating and 
assessing costs in systems which com- 
bine both types to the extent now 
obtaining in this country. 

Attempts to segregate costs often 
lead to conclusions that supply to the 
group under consideration is un- 
economic, the latest example being 
the contention that new housing 
schemes do not pay their way. It is 
possible, indeed probable, that most 
types of consumer are by themselves 
uneconomic, and yet that the under- 
taking as a whole pays. It is the com- 
bination and interplay of many con- 
sumer characteristics which make 
undertakings profitable, and it is, 
moreover, this interplay of char- 
acteristics which is so difficult to 
assess and easy to underestimate. 

Controversy not only embraces 
urban and rural supplies, but it is also 
argued that large power subsidizes 
the residential consumer. Super- 
ficially, the case against both rural 
and domestic consumer looks black. 
However, by threat of installation of 
their own plant, large power users 
could always command terms which 
left little or no margin. Remember, 
too, that the rural consumer tends to 


by Cc. F. MATTHEWS 
use more units than the townsman: 
farm electricity bills average four 
times that of an urban home. 


Consumer Density and Costs 


Then consider the opposing in- 
fluences attributable to consumer 
density. ““The number of consumers 
per square mile,” said a CEA Annual 
Report, “has an important bearing 
on cost of supply, but no generalized 
factor of this nature is determinant. 
Thus in London, with by far the 
highest density of consumers, the cost 
of laying and maintaining cables is 
extremely high, and enhanced site 
values make the provision of sub- 
stations very costly. On the other 
hand, the normally higher costs 
which result from a low density are 
offset, to some degree, in an area 
where overhead lines can be taken 
across open country.” The gap in 
favour of overhead lines is now 
widening due to successful use of 
cheaper materials. 

Present British experience, how- 
ever, brings no conclusive evidence, 
owing, as said, to the integration of 
areas. Where statistics came from 
complete undertakings, each of fairly 
uniform character, comparisons were 
facilitated. The Dumfries county 
undertaking, which excluded Dum- 
fries town, was commended by the 
Electricity Commissioners as highly 
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successful. Neighbouring Kirkcud- 
bright, having goo square miles of 
mountain, moorland, lochs, and 
small townships, and with a popula- 
tion of 34 per square mile, was re- 
ported as “very satisfactory”; and 
this was due, ‘“‘inter alia, to vigorous 
canvassing, ample hire facilities; and 
to the fact that all consumers receive 
supplies at the tariff rate without 
being required to make any con- 
tribution to capital costs’’. 


The Example of Norway 

Sparsity of population has not pre- 
vented Norway from having the 
highest consumption per head and 
cheapest electricity in the world. Of 
her 3:4 million people in an area 
larger than Britain, 96 per cent are 
on supply. Her rural population is 
scattered rather than in villages, and 
there are only four towns of over 
30,000 population. Success is not due 
to more towns or power units than 
proportionally in Britain. Indeed, 
residential use is 36 per cent of all 
consumption against 33 per cent in 
Britain and, moreover, is greater per 
head of population than our use per 
head for all purposes. While, ad- 
mittedly, generating cheaply, Nor- 
way’s average distributing cost per 
unit from the power-station export- 
ing bars to the consumer’s meter is 
a farthing only. 


Tennessee Valley Experience 


As the economics of distribution 
are universal, comparisons between 
types of consumers abroad is relevant. 
The best statistics come from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. There, 
independent undertakings purchase 
from TVA and conform to uniform 
TVA tariffs, and consequently can 


be readily compared. Breakdown of 


costs into the four largest cities, 
ninety-three other municipalities, 
and the fifty-one farmers’ co-opera- 
tives shows that the average unit 
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price of the 148 combined under- 
takings is lower than that of the 
largest city. It shows, too, that while 
the four largest towns have many 
large power consumers at low unit 
prices, they compare unfavourably 
with the smaller municipalities in 
price per unit for other users. 

The average price per unit for 
farmers’ co-operatives is 15 per cent 
above the average for all undertak- 
ings, but the difference amounts to a 
little under a quarter of a cent. If the 
proportion of rural consumers to 
total consumers were reduced from 
the present 37 per cent to 20 per cent, 
the drop in average price per unit 
for the total undertakings would be 
about a fiftieth of a cent. Taking the 
USA as a whole, the average price 
per unit for rural co-operatives of 2-5 
cents compares with the USA aver- 
age for all uses, excluding large 
power, of 2-7 cents. No element of 
subsidy appears in these examples. 


Cheap Electricity and Profits 


Excluding large power, nothing 
influences costs more than the tariff 
itsel{—a fact worth notice by those 
who glibly talk of basing tariffs on 
fair costs. The president of a New 
York company, when threatened by 
Mayor La Guardia with competition 
unless he reduced tariffs, said: “If we 
knew how to double our consump- 
tion immediately we could make 
rates equal to those proposed. But we 
don’t know any magic way to pro- 
duce such immediate increased use, 
and we have employed every known 
legitimate method of promotion.” 
La Guardia persisted, the company 
reduced tariffs to an average of 2 
cents a unit instead of 5 cents, and, 
says a Government report, ‘The 
result was beneficial to the company, 
which is now quite boastful about its 
rate schedules.” 

The explanation is found in the 
report of “the Hydro” of Ontario. 
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Referring to its distribution costs, it 
said: ‘‘Credit for reduction in aver- 
age costs belongs chiefly to the pro- 
motional tariffs which give consum- 
ers the benefit of low overall costs of 
providing additional energy. Under 
such tariffs, there is established a 
beneficial cycle of increased usage 
leading to lower average costs which, if 
passed on to the consumer, start a 
repetition of the cycle.” 


Merseyside and North Wales 


These examples are quoted to point 
out that the converse is also true: that 
where fixed capital costs etc. are 
heavy, proportionally, attempts to 
cover costs by raising prices could 
defeat its own object. 

A descent from fact to fantasy, 
most instructive to analyse, is a com- 
ment in the “Herbert Report’’. The 
formation of an all-Wales Board, it 
says, would make necessary a rise of 
up to 20 per cent on present value of 
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electricity sold in Wales. This rise, it 
is inferred, is now prevented by a 
Merseyside subsidy to North Wales, 
The rise is intended to cover the in- 
creased distribution costs to be borne 
by Welsh consumers, that is to say 
costs excluding purchase of current 
in bulk. But as such distribution costs 
are less than a third of total costs 
which include purchase of power, a 
rise of 20 per cent on total costs or 
on the covering revenue would be 
equivalent to a rise of 60 per cent in 
charges attributable to distribution 
in Wales. Additionally, for the state- 
ment to be true, 94 per cent of all 
Merseyside and North Wales Board 
costs, excluding purchase of power, 
must at present be incurred in North 
Wales and only 6 per cent in all the 
other sub-areas! 

Not all conceptions of costs reach 
such heights of frivolity, but many 
more need reassessing in the light of 
cold fact. 


Good printing is so much cheaper 


This advertisement is written for the Advertising Agent, and let’s hope a 
lot of his clients are peering over his shoulder. Good printing is cheaper, 
we say. That doesn’t mean our prices have slumped! They are quite 
competitive for the standards we maintain. It simply means this: 


people hesitate to destroy beautiful things, so a good piece of 


print will be kept or passed on and seen and read 
by many, many people before it eventually wraps 
up the fish and chips. Good printing may cost 

a bit more—though it shouldn’t—but in the 
long run... . hey! wake that client up! Of 
course he’s heard it all before, but the ex- 
amples of our work may prove a bit more 


convincing. May we send you some? 


GOOD PRINT IS SO MUCH CHEAPER 
Because it works so hard 


Broadwater 


THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - HERTFORDSHIRE 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S FRONT GARDEN 


The treatment of the front garden in housing estates is one of the 
cases where there is often a conflict between the desire of planners 
and many citizens for a pleasing general effect and the desire of 
most occupiers for individual self-expression. Whether the over- 
riding of the latter always produces satisfaction of the former 
desire is debatable. We publish this article as a vigorous ex- 
pression of the view that the right to the individual front garden is 
a right of citizenship that no authority should take away. 


gardens. Their layout is not so 
much landscape gardening as 
heraldry, for each is a small bright 
picture within the bounds of fence or 
hedge as rigid as the shape of a shield. 
Its quarterings are paths, and its 
blazonry of flowers is the personal 
and private picture that shows to all 
who pass the garden gate what man- 
ner of man dwells within the English- 
man’s Castle which lies behind it. 
Perhaps the most famous front 
garden in England is in Tudor Road 
on the Dines Gréen Estate, Worces- 
ter. It is not famous for size or splen- 
dour, but for the courage with which 
Mr John Parks (a toolmaker) de- 
fended his right as a citizen to grow 
what he liked in his own front 
garden. He fought his council and he 
lost, but he went down fighting as 
front page news in defence of a free- 
dom which we shall have lost by 1984. 
unless we are prepared to fight. It is 
not a political question; no political 
party cares about freedom for in- 
dividuals. The trend of modern town 
planning, which means the present 
fashion among the salaried employees 
of the local authorities, is for “‘land- 
scaped or open development”. It 
makes no difference whether the 
majority on the council is Labour or 
Conservative, for these men (and the 


Fssraen Is a country of front 


by LAWRENCE D. HILLS 
‘“‘Independents’’) defer to the local 
civil servants who look on our small 
front gardens “‘as a tired man looks 
on flies’, to adapt the late G. K. 
Chesterton. We cannot vote against 
these men whose experience shows 
that if you give an Englishman a plot 
of land in front of his house he will 
grow flowers on it. 


The Gardeners get to Work 


In the winter of 1952-3 Mr John 
Parks moved into his long-awaited 
council house. The previous tenant 
had been in for eight months doing 
nothing to the back garden at all, but 
by March Mr Parks had got it laid 
out with crazy paving paths and 
everything he wanted. It was long- 
uncultivated ground, but every even- 
ing while the light was available and 
every week-end he worked with the 
fury of a frustrated amateur with a 
home of his own at last. The front 
gardens were bare and desolate, 
with tradesmen making short cuts, 
dogs and children running from end 
to end of the fenceless wilderness and 
adults walking straight past the front 
windows, for the estate of 800 houses, 
all grey concrete, was scheduled for 
“communal , garden development”, 
like a new section in a beehive. 

In the autumn of 1953 there were 
rumours that the council was not 
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proceeding with the plan, and the 
keener tenants began cautious dig- 
ging as these grew stronger until a 
circular letter dated 26 April 1954 
from the Worcester Corporation in- 
formed all tenants that they were 
‘allowed to cultivate their own front 
gardens’. Mr Parks moved about 
two tons of soil and fifteen barrow- 
loads of concrete lumps, and laid out 
on each side of his garden path a neat 
lawn, a sunken bed and a tiered 
rockery, which he planted according 
to his tastes—tastes as far from Chelsea 
Flower Show as our flag under which 
he served in the war is from modern 
art. 


The Fiat for Open Gardens 


At the end of July a further letter 
from the council informed its tenants, 
sixty of whom had laid out gardens, 
that all gardens would be turfed and 
that those who had cultivated would 
be compensated. The sum of £7,427 
was to be spent on producing the 
fenceless sweep of turf on which the 
council and its civil servants had 
decided. If it had been proposed to 
spend £9 6s. 44d. per house for 
identical curtains the council might 
have seen it as an infringement of 
liberty at the expense of the rates, but 
the loss of garden freedom is part of 
the heavy and hidden price the 
council tenant pays on top of in- 
creasingly high rents, often more than 
building society repayments on older 
property of the same class. 

Mr Parks appealed to the 150 
strong Tenants’ Association, but this 
body had the trade-union attitude 
that its duty was to secure advan- 
tages for its members rather than to 
defend their liberty. The promise of 
£9 in value per house, plus a two- 
acre children’s playground and a 
community centre, bought their sup- 
port. He wrote to his MP, who was on 
holiday but replied on 20 October, 
supporting the council’s action. He 
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wrote repeatedly to his local paper, 
but nothing was printed; finally on 
3 August 1954, after an article had 
appeared in that paper praising the 
beauty of “open garden develop- 
ment in the American style’, a free- 
lance journalist called. 


Press Support and Tenants’ Petition 


This man chose Mr Parks as 
obviously the keenest gardener on the 
estate, and the result of the call is in 
the files of the press. On 6 August the 
Daily Herald had a front page article 
with a photograph of Mr _ Parks 
hammering in his famous notice 
“HANDS OFF MY FRONT GARDEN, 
BUREAUCRATIC BUSYBODIES ’. The Mir- 
ror had it, the Mail, the Express, the 
Sketch, the Sunday papers, and other 
periodicals, and then the local paper 
printed a letter from Mr Parks with 
an editorial belittling it, unlike the 
many strong leaders from Fleet 
Street. Many other cases came to 
light, for it was a season “silly” 
enough to have time for freedom. 

What keeps tenants quiet is fear 
(we hope groundless), for unlike 
those of a private landlord, or a de- 
faulting building society mortgagee, 
they can be evicted without appeal 
even if they pay their rent. Mr Parks 
risked his family being turned out in 
the street, or thought he did. 

He then got up a petition, printed 
locally free, and with the help of 
three neighbours took it to every 
house, securing 233 signatures against 
returfing, fifty for it, and the balance 
undecided or unlocated. Evenings 
and week-ends only mean hard work 
on this kind of task. This was re- 
jected by the council, who then in- 
formed their tenants that they must 
remove all plants from the front 
gardens. Mr Parks refused. 


The End of the Story 


In January 1955 four council men 
worked all day to destroy his work, 
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and Mr Parks rigged up a spotlight 
so that he could replant his treasures 
in the dark evenings in his congested 
back garden, raging at what had 
been done to him. He put in a claim 
for compensation for £46 10s. in- 
cluding his time (300 hours at as. 6d. 
an hour) but was offered £6, which 
again hit the headlines. He wrote to 
the National Council for Civil Liber- 
ties and had no help; he took legal 
advice and found it would cost £40 to 
fight, but a toolmaker with a wife 
and children is far from Commander 
Marten of Crichel Down in a legal 
battle. He had in all spent about 5s. 
on postage, and unlimited time and 
thought; he had stirred all England 
to the oppression of gardeners by 
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councils, but he could do no more. 
Today his garden is smooth turf, 
with just one bed under a window, 
in exactly the same place as the other 
799, with nothing to show that in one 
of those identical houses lives a man 
who fought to the very last for free- 
dom. 

We need a National Garden 
Defence League to press the issue of 
the garden gate, the hedge, and the 
front garden, on every local election 
candidate. Liberty is made up of 
many little freedoms, each as small as 
a garden; let us cherish them as men 
like Mr Parks cherish their personal 
and precious plots with paths as 
straight as justice and flowerbeds 
bright as flags. 


The Westonbirt Arboretum 


The Westonbirt Arboretum, one of 
the most famous in Britain, has re- 
cently been transferred (after pro- 
longed négotiations) to the Research 
Branch of the Forestry Commission. 
Though chiefly notable for specimens 
of fine and rare trees, Westonbirt in- 
cludes an unusual main avenue com- 


prising three species of trees: cedar of 
Lebanon, tulip tree, and linden or 
lime—an interesting mixture of Old 
World and New, of conifers and 
broad-leaved species. Westonbirt is a 
short distance west of Tetbury in 
Gloucestershire. 
J. D. U. W. 
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The decision of the House of Lords 
in West Suffolk CC v.W. Rought & Sons 
will be of great importance in assess- 
ing the compensation to be paid in 
many cases of compulsory purchase. 
The facts were that the county coun- 
cil had compulsorily acquired part of 
the company’s land and _ premises, 
compensation being assessed at 
£28,000 of which £11,000 was to be 
paid for disturbance to the com- 
pany’s business. This latter figure was 
based on the loss of profit on certain 
contracts which the company were 
unable to accept pending new ar- 
rangements. The council argued 
that, because these profits would be 
subject to tax if earned in the ordin- 
ary way, the sum of £11,000 should 
be reduced by the amount of tax 
that would have been so paid. As was 
reported in these notes for June 1955, 
the Court of Appeal rejected this 
argument but gave the county coun- 
cil leave to appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

The House of Lords have reversed 
the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
and have thus upheld the contention 
of the county council. 


Enforcement Procedure 


In East Riding CC v. Park Estate 
(Bridlington) Ltd the House of Lords 
recently considered some of the 
problems of enforcement procedure 
under the T & CP Act, 1947. Sections 
23 and 24 provide for the service of 
enforcement notices in cases where 
development has been carried out 
without the grant of any permission 
required by Part III of the Act, or 
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where any conditions attached to 
such permission have not been com- 
plied with. Section 75 enabled the 
local planning authority at any time 
before 1 July 1951 to use the machin- 
ery of sections 23 and 24 in cases 
where development had been carried 
out in contravention of previous 
planning control. 

The facts in this case were that the 
county council in April 1951 served 
an enforcement notice alleging that 
certain development was “‘in con- 
travention of planning control”; the 
notice gave particulars of the de- 
velopment, and required the owners 
to discontinue the use of the land for 
residential purposes and to use it for 
agriculture. No reference was made 
on the face of the notice to sections 
23 and 24 or to section 75, but at the 
foot there was a note drawing atten- 
tion to notes set out on the back; 
these notes gave a summary of sec- 
tions 23 and 24. It was proved before 
the magistrates that the use of the 
land for a holiday camp had begun in 
1934, and that all the development 
complained of had been carried out 
before the 1947 Act came into force; 
the magistrates nevertheless con- 
sidered that the notice was properly 
served. The owners were successful, 
however, in appeals before the 
Divisional Court and the Court of 
Appeal. 

The county council’s appeal to the 
House of Lords has now been dis- 
missed. Lord Simonds said that the 
notice was the plainest assertion that 
there had been development for 
which permission under the 1947 Act 
ought to have been, but was not, 
obtained; that assertion was wrong. 
The council, however, sought to sus- 
tain the notice by saying that on a 
true construction it alleged a breach 
of previous control; the words “‘plan- 
ning control” deliberately avoided 
the technical expression ‘‘previous 
planning control” and were chosen 
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to cover compendiously any possible 
breach of any possible planning Act. 
That, said his Lordship, was not a 
legitimate way of framing an en- 
forcement notice. 


Advertisements on Business 
Premises 


By virtue of the T & CP Act, 1947, 
and the Control of Advertisements 
Regulations it is an offence to display 
an outdoor advertisement without 
consent. The regulations provide, 
however, that certain classes of ad- 
vertisements shall be deemed to have 
consent without the necessity of 
applying to the local planning au- 
thority. Amongst these are advertise- 
ments displayed on business premises 
wholly with reference to the business 
carried on, the goods sold or services 
provided, and the name and qualifi- 
cations of the person carrying on the 
business or supplying the goods or 
services. The 1949 Amendment Regu- 
lations contain a somewhat lengthy 
definition of “‘business premises” but 
the principal part of it is as follows: 
“any building normally used for the 
carrying on of any professional, com- 
mercial or industrial undertaking”’’. 
The word “‘building”’ for the purpose 
of these regulations includes any 
structure or erection. 

The effect of all this has now been 
considered by the Divisional Court in 
Cooper v. Bailey. The defendant car- 
ried on business at a garage consisting 
of a central building with two walls 
on either side running from the 
building in a curve towards the road; 
in front of the walls was a kerb mark- 
ing the limits of the pull-in. The 
defendant displayed eight advertise- 
ments for brands of petrol and oil sold 
at the garage. Three signs stood in a 
flower bed at the side of the pull-in; 
the other five were fixed to the kerb 
of the pull-in or displayed on the 
concrete between the kerb and the 
wall. The defendant was charged on 
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eight informations with displaying 
advertisements without express con- 
sent. The magistrates convicted in 
respect of the three erected on the 
flower bed, but dismissed the in- 
formations in respect of the other 
five. 

The prosecutor appealed, but the 
Divisional Court held that the ad- 
vertisements which were displayed 
on the kerb and concrete were dis- 
played on part of the building or 
structure of the garage and thus did 
not require express permission. Mr 
Justice Donovan—one of the three 
judges who sat in the Divisional 
Court—said that the question whether 
any particular construction is a build- 
ing within the Act and regulations 
is a question of fact for the magis- 
trates. 


Another Advertisement Case 


Another recent case concerning 
advertisements on business premises 
was Solosigns v. Essex CC. In this case 
a firm of advertisement contractors 
had erected a free-standing sign on 
the forecourt of a petrol station. The 
sign advertised Regent petrol and 
Regent petrol was the only brand 
sold in this forecourt. The council 
contended that this advertisement did 
not come within the “deemed con- 
sent” classes and served an enforce- 
ment notice requiring its removal. 
The contractors appealed first to the 
local magistrates who upheld the 
council, but in a further appeal to 
Essex Quarter Sessions the con- 
tractors were successful. 

The court held that the advertise- 
ment related to the goods sold on the 
premises. On the question whether 
the advertisement was displayed on a 
“building”, it was proved in evidence 
that the forecourt was a reinforced 
concrete structure with petrol tanks 
beneath; the court was satisfied that 
this was a “‘structure’’ and hence a 
**building”’. 
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Correspondence: * The Oldest Acacia’ 


Mr fens Ostergaard of Copenhagen writes to the Editor: 


In your periodical Town AND 
Country PLANNING, April 1955, page 
200, the article ‘““The Oldest Acacia” 
is to be found. It appears from this 
that the Robinia standing in Viviani 
Square was planted in 1601. 

My colleague, Miss Ane-Marie 
Kaper, and I have inquired further 
in Paris and this cannot be true. We 
have received a letter from M. 
Robert Joffet, le Conservateur en 
Chef des Parcs, Jardins et Espaces 
Verts de la Ville de Paris et du 
Departement de la Seine, which 
gives the following information: 

“Further to your letter of 17 

March 1956 I have to inform you 

that the Robinia Pseudacacia was 

dedicated to Jean Robin, apothe- 
cary, arborist, and herbalist to 

Kings Henry III, Henry IV, and 


Louis XIII, who in 1601 imported 
seeds (of this species) from North 
America. 

“His nephew, Vespasian Robin, 
collaborator of Guy de la Brosse 
and Hérouard, planted this vener- 
able tree in 1636 in the Jardin des 
Plantes. 

**(Extract from La Revue Horticole 
of 1919, page 280. Article by 
A. L’Esprit: The Robinia in the 
Square Viviani was planted to- 
wards 1682, according to the 
leaflet Arbres Remarquables issued by 
the Parks and Gardens Department 
of the City of Paris.)” 

We leave it to the decision of the 
Editor if an eventual correction about 
the old trees in Paris in Viviani 
Square is to be produced in the 
periodical. 


Our contributor, Mr Geoffrey Block, who supplied and captioned 
the photograph in our April 1955 issue, writes : 


We should all be grateful to Mr 
QOstergaard for the trouble he has 
taken in checking the sources. The 
date 1601 (which is the date Jean 
Robin first imported false-acacia or 
Robinia seeds) has now undoubtedly 
entered into currency in secondary 
sources as the date of the planting of 
the false-acacia in the Square Viviani, 
Paris. 

It figures in the scholarly Michelin 
Guide de Paris and earlier this year the 
weekly Figaro Littéraire of 28 January 
1956 referred to “le faux-acacia 
planté en 1601 prés de Saint-Julien- 
le-Pauvre par le botaniste Robin’. It 
now appears clear from the more re- 
liable source cited by Mr Ostergaard 
that this tree was not planted by 
Jean Robin and was planted eighty 


years later than the date commonly 
attributed to it. (The passage from 
the Revue Horticole referred to another 
tree that was in the Jardin des 
Plantes.) 

Dendrologist readers may be inter- 
ested to learn that the seniority of this 
tree remains high. Le Figaro Littéraire 
which I quote above relates that its 
other competitor in old age, the 
doyen of Parisian oak trees, has had 
to come down. This was a great oak in 
the Square du Vert Galant, planted 
on 26 August 1660 to celebrate the 
marriage of Louis XIV. For safety 
reasons it has been felled and the 
Robinia of the Square Viviani now 
becomes the undoubted oldest tree 
for which the City of Paris is re- 
sponsible. 
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THE BRITISH NEW TOWNS POLICY. 
By Lloyd Rodwin, Harvard University 
Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 60s. 

New towns in Great Britain are 
now respectable. Although they were 
started under the New Towns Act 
passed by a Labour Government, 
they were continued under a Con- 
servative Government and are now 
accepted as “‘all-party” activities. 
The seal of respectability is being still 
more deeply impressed on them by 
a series of sympathetic and well- 
informed articles in the Sunday Times. 
They have now become the subject 
of considérable interest in all quarters 
and there is growing up quite a 
literature on them. 

Most of this literature deals with 
the new towns ina friendly and under- 
standing manner. Among the many 
writers on new towns is Mr Lloyd 
Rodwin, who is Associate Professor 
of Land Economics in the Depart- 
ment of City and Regional Planning 
of the Massachusetts 
Technology. Mr Rodwin has paid 
two visits to this country since the in- 
ception of the new towns and has, 
presumably, visited them all. 

Mr Lloyd Rodwin is obsessed with 
the initial difficulties and problems 
encountered by the new towns and is 
scarcely able to see what progress has 
been made and, particularly, how 
much has been done to surmount 
these difficulties. It is hard to realize 
from reading his book that a number 
of new towns will have been sub- 
stantially completed by 1960, that is, 
in about thirteen years from their 
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start, and that they will have then 
populations of between 50,000 and 
60,000 each. For example, Mr Rod- 
win devotes an inordinate amount of 
time and space to a meeting at 
Stevenage which the then Minister 
attended in order to explain his 
scheme. This was in 1946. 

It may be that the Minister was 
wrong in appealing to the unselfish- 
ness of the then existing population 
of Stevenage in asking them to 
welcome badly housed and over- 
crowded Londoners into their town, 
and that the right appeal should 
have been to their self-interest. But 
what is the significance in an al- 
ledgedly objective account of the new 
town in “‘jobbing” back to this meet- 
ing in 1946, or going into such details 
as that the Minister’s car was inter- 
fered with by a person unknown ? Mr 
Rodwin does not, in fact, mention 
that the same Minister thereafter 
attended public meetings before the 
inception of each of the other English 
new towns and met with a most 
friendly reception on each occasion. 
In fact, on the last two occasions, he 
was cordially thanked publicly by the 
people who had come to the meeting 
in the capacity of objectors. 

Mr Rodwin makes a great deal of 
the point that none of the sites 
selected as sites of new towns had 
adequate water and drainage facili- 
ties and that large expenditure was 
involved in providing these facilities. 
Naturally! Of course, small places 
with populations not exceeding 5,000 
and, in some cases, with scarcely any 
population at all, could hardly be 
expected to have ready these impor- 
tant facilities for ultimate populations 
of 50,000 to 60,000 and, in one case, 
even more. But this does not prove in 
the very least that the promoters of 
the new towns were oblivious of the 
fact that these facilities would have to 
be provided. And then again, Mr 
Rodwin strongly criticizes the de- 
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cision of building a new town at 
Peterlee because of the coal workings 
underneath the site and the conse- 
quent danger of subsidence. He im- 
plies that the decision to build a new 
town in that area was taken light- 
heartedly without any appreciation 
of the dangers involved. On the con- 
trary—the risks were taken with eyes 
open, realizing the difficulties on the 
one hand, but on the other, the great 
need for a new town in that area; and 
the fact that the alternative to build- 
ing this new town was the substantial 
extension and enlargement of a num- 
ber of mining villages with the result 
thai we should have created within a 
very short time a new “Black Coun- 
try” of the North East. 

Mr Rodwin, throughout the book, 
lays emphasis on every dispute, 
difference of opinion, difficulty, or 
even discussion which has taken place 
between the development corpora- 
tion and the local authority about the 
provision of services. Under the New 
Towns Act, the responsibility for 
providing these services rests with the 
existing local authorities. The de- 
velopment corporations. are em- 
powered to make contributions and 
are expected to do so where the 
present burden on the local authority 
would be unduly heavy, having re- 
gard to its existing population. It is 
not unnatural that differences of 
opinion will arise and that sometimes 
the discussions may have been acri- 
monious. Machinery is provided in 
the Act for the settlement of differ- 
ences of opinion, but in general, 
parties have been able to come to 
agreement without having recourse 
to this machinery. 

He also lays great emphasis on the 
alleged hostility between local au- 
thorities and the corporations. This 
is grossly exaggerated. In the begin- 
ning there was a certain amount of 
opposition on the part of local resi- 
dents to the changing of the character 
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of a hitherto small country town, and 
this was sometimes reflected in the 
attitude of the local authority. Diffi- 
culties also arose because of the 
obligation under the Act for the 
Minister to take into consideration 
the desirability of having some local 
representatives on the development 
corporation. In a number of in- 
stances, feelings were aroused because 
one particular person was chosen in- 
stead of another. But today, these 
differences no longer exist. The local 
authorities have loyally accepted the 
fact that new towns have come to stay 
and in every single case there is com- 
plete co-operation. What a pity Mr 
Rodwin does not emphasize this in- 
stead of laying so much stress on the 
earlier teething troubles! His whole 
attitude is that of the man who sees 
a building going up. He finds bricks 
and concrete and all kinds of building 
operations going on—men all over 
the place. The whole thing looks a 
mess. He goes away saying ‘“‘what an 
inefficient incompetent job they are 
making of it.” Perhaps his attitude 
can be summarized by using his own 
words: ‘On the admittedly incom- 
plete evidence before us, one may 
wonder whether the policy on the 
whole has ‘paid off’.”’ He throws 
doubt as to the success of the policy of 
dispersal. An instance of this is his 
statement that Harlow has practically 
no industry and his inference that the 
residents will have to go to London to 
work. This statement may have had 
some small foundation at the time the 
book was written, but has no validity 
today. It merely illustrates the danger 
of writing about a state of affairs 
which is progressing and changing 
from day to day. 

Mr Rodwin deals also with the 
Town Development Act. His views 
are, at this stage, bound to be purely 
theoretical. Except for the case of 
the Lancashire County Council, 
which is assisting the development of 
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Worsley to take the overspill from 
Salford, there is no actual experience 
of the extension of towns under the 
Town Development Act. On the 
other hand there is a great deal of 
frustration and it is unlikely that 
under existing economic circum- 
stances, much development will take 
place. His reflections, at this stage, 
are therefore of academic interest 
only. 

The reviewer has emphasized what 
he considers to be the general ap- 
proach of Mr Rodwin’s book, which 
he regards as completely unbalanced. 
This is not to say that Mr Rodwin has 
not interspersed a certain amount of 
praise both of the idea of new towns 
and of the way in which it is being 
carried out. He has failed entirely to 
realize that, at the end of the day, all 
the mess, untidiness, arguments, and 
all other criticisms he has to offer will 
result in good towns in which people 
are leading happier and _ healthier 
lives and which will point the way to 
the kind of redevelopment which, in 
future years, will have to take place 
throughout the country. 

This redevelopment will not always 
be tidy while it is taking place, but it 
will be the results people will see and 
enjoy. 

Perhaps his true view about our 
new towns really comes out in the 
beginning of his book when he says 
“Despite blunders, disheartening set- 
backs, and some undeniable failures, 
the new towns policy looms as one of 
the most imaginative, fascinating, and 
even promising of the planning ex- 
periments in contemporary Britain.” 

SILKIN 


THE LESSON OF JAPANESE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By firo Harada. (Revised 
Edition). The Studio Ltd. 30s. 

The title of this book is rather a 
challenging one. A question is im- 
plied and we look for an answer. Is it 
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to be found ? Yes, and it is a very im- 
portant one. 

But it is hardly the enumeration 
given by Mr C. Geoffrey Holme in 
his introduction. He says that “‘the 
lesson of Japanese architecture for the 
Western world may be summarized 
briefly as standardization, variety in 
unity, conformity to a mode of living, 
connection with nature, simplicity, 
and, of course, usefulness to purpose.” 
With one exception these might be 
given as the lessons of the Western 
world to any who likes to receive 
them. Most of these have been with 
us and have had expressions of vary- 
ing strength and at varying times for 
very much longer than Western 
awareness of Japan. 

The traditional method of build- 
ing houses in Japan is the modern 
method of building here—the frame 
structure with screens for walls— 
while standardization based on the 
mat as a unit has obtained for centur- 
ies. Subjected to Western influence 
much that was empirical has been 
put on a scientific basis, and after 
the adoption of the metric system in 
191g numerous standards for build- 
ing practice were developed. It is not 
obviously in city building, so much 
latterly under Western influence, 
that we can learn from Japan, but in 
the traditional house building which 
forms the major part of the book. 

What then is the principal lesson? 
It lies in the quality mentioned by 
Mr Holme as ‘connection with 
nature’, which is vividly apparent 
in the many excellent illustrations 
and seems to be the common quality, 
but which is comparatively rare in 
Western housing, at least with the 
same completeness. Put simply it is 
the integration in domestic archi- 
tecture of the building with its natural 
setting, the merging of the one into 
the other, giving a sense of intimacy 
with the natural world. It seems that 
to a Japanese family accustomed to 
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the traditional manner of living a 
house without a garden is without 
much of the joy and beauty of life. 
This connection of house and gar- 
den is a recurring theme. Most of the 
illustrations—and it is mainly a pic- 
ture book—are of buildings, chiefly 
houses, in a landscape setting; the 
building is often almost buried 
amongst trees and shrubs, which seem 
sometimes to invade the simple in- 
teriors, while the floor sometimes 
seems to spread into the garden. The 
veranda is a favourite vehicle of 
transition. ‘“‘For many centuries,” 
says Mr Harada, “the Japanese 
house was developed as a part of the 
garden whenever the premises were 
large enough. No house is considered 
complete without a garden of some 
sort, and the garden is almost an in- 
tegral part of the house.” He speaks 
of the devices to connect the two and 
remarks: “All this binds the house 
and the garden into an inseparable 
whole.’ That is the essential lesson, 
and that is the valuable contribution 
of the book in the author’s declared 
aim of improving living conditions. 
The manner of living here por- 
trayed emanates; of course, from in- 
stinctive urge. Every family in the 
world on issuing from its cave likes the 
close contact with native earth from 
which it has sprung. To put people in 
concrete beehives because it is ex- 
pedient to do so is mass suicide. 
Although not intended to be more 
than an introduction—‘“‘to give a 
glimpse of the exterior and interior 
of buildings as they exist in Japan 
today’’—a little more thorough and 
scholarly treatment would have in- 
creased the value of the book. It 
would have been useful to know when 
many of the houses illustrated were 
built; while an introductory work 
should make it easy for the reader to 
pursue the subject further by means 
of a bibliography. A glossary of 
Japanese architectural terms is given, 
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but though the text is short it is not so 
short as to excuse the absence of an 
index. EDWARD HARLEY 


THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. By T. H. 
P. Veal. Chapman and Hall, 30s. 

With a backward glance at the 
work of the First Commission on 
Sewage Disposal set up a century ago 
this book works through the usual 
pattern of historical sketch, quanti- 
ties, analyses, screening, purification, 
sludge disposal, and modern trade 
wastes. Sufficiently conventional to 
give the reader what he expects to 
find, it is also sufficiently different to 
give new information and to justify 
a third edition. 

There is included a useful outline 
description of a typical disposal 
scheme for a town of 50,000 with cal- 
culations worked out in commend- 
able detail. Good quality paper 
throughout allows clear photographs 
and drawings. These are frequent and 
informative and have the merit of 
close proximity to the relative text. 
References to official reports and the 
work of the specialist institutions are 
numerous and well chosen. These, 
with a useful bibliography, form a 
good guide to further reading and 
give the book an authoritative back- 
ground. 

The book deserves general com- 
mendation but a critical assessment 
requires some mention of defects. In 
the matter of sewage flow and 
quantities, combined and separate 
systems are compared, but brevity 
renders the bias in favour of the former 
much too perfunctory. Both systems 
have their advantages and dis- 
advantages and conditions and physi- 
cal environment will often dictate 
the choice. This should be made 
much clearer, particularly as the 
topic is a favourite one for examina- 
tion papers. 

The chapters on bacteriology and 
analysis should have mentioned the 
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important matter of leptospiral in- 
fection and the safeguards that can be 
taken. Those on screening and pre- 
liminary processes, well written and 
illustrated, are perhaps not so up to 
date as would first appear. There is 
no reference to the modern hammer- 
and-anvil type of mill that can pul- 
verize rags and similar refuse to a 
degree of disintegration hitherto 
unattainable. In one modern plant 
near London working entirely under 
cover an accumulation of rags from 
twelve hours D.W.F. is disposed of in 
fifteen minutes and this with a mini- 
mum of manual labour. 

The chapter on trade wastes is cer- 
tainly up to date and well beyond, 
for it makes reference to a time 4,500 
million years hence. The disposal of 
radio-active liquids is already causing 
anxiety and is likely to be of great im- 
portance in the near future. The 
author explains that radio-active 
materials with a short half-life can be 
rendered innocuous by suitable stor- 
age in “delay tanks’, but that for 
radium and for uranium with a half- 
life of 4,500 million years this is not 
possible. The only compatible com- 
ment here would be a plea for 
patience, and this might seem flip- 
pant! 

The chapter on land treatment and 
schemes in rural districts should re- 
ceive honourable mention. Stressing 
the importance of wholesome water 
supplies and sewerage systems, it 
states that one of the most disturbing 
features of the development of Great 
Britain in recent years has been the 
drift of population from the country 
to the towns. We are reminded that a 
healthy community, even if highly 
industrialized, should include a thriv- 
ing and contented minority on the 
land. These important town plan- 
ning postulates deserve a more 
prominent setting particularly as the 
subject of land treatment appears to 
be offered with an air of apology. For 
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this there is no need; indeed there are 
those who say that land treatment in 
some form or other must one day 
return to greater favour lest the pro- 
cess of extraction without return 
should reach its limit and large areas 
be laid waste through soil impoverish- 
ment. 

A book of about 200 pages costing 
30s. seems expensive but such a price 
is now typical and the student who is 
endeavouring to acquire a technical 
library in these days deserves sym- 
pathy. Possibly some economy in 
production could have been achieved 
but a general reduction of quality 
either in print or pagination would 
have been regrettable. All things con- 
sidered the book is good value for 
money and will not disappoint. 

CURZON HARPER 
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TCPA National Conference 1956 


“REY POINTS IN PLANNING” 
CONFERENCE HALL, COUNTY HALL, LONDON, SEl1 
| Thursday, 29 November and Friday, 30 November 1956 


The conference will be opened by the Rt Hon. Duncan Sandys, Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, and speakers will include Mrs Evelyn 
Denington, the Rt Hon. Earl of Listowel, Mr H. Myles Wright, Lord 
Chorley, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Mr J. D. A. Newhouse, Sir Frederic 
J. Osborn, Councillor R. E. Thomas, Mr Sergei Kadleigh, Mr Desmond 
Heap, Mr W. G. Fiske, Mr Gilbert McAllister, Colonel C. A. C. Turner, 
and Mr Clough Williams-Ellis. 


There will be a reception at the London County Council on the first day of 
the conference and a dinner at the House of Lords on the second day. 


Details from Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WCa2. 

















TCPA DAY STUDY TOURS 


“Health Services in Harlow New Town” 
Tuesday, 25 September 1956 


Programme includes: talk on the general development of the new town 
by Mr B. Hyde Harvey, general manager, followed by tour of industrial, 
residential, and commercial areas, and town centre and community 
facilities. 

Lunch at the New Harlequin Restaurant. 

Talk by Dr Stephen Taylor, member of the development corporation, 
and visiting Research Fellow of the Nuffield Hospitals Trust, on medical 
facilities in Harlow. 

Tour of the Group Practice Centres and Clinics, and the Industrial 
Health Centre. 

Tea, and general discussion. 

The party will travel by coach from London. Full inclusive cost 25s. 

Applications (with cheques) to General Secretary, TCPA, 28 King 
Street, WC2. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
k 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 


Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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